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HON. JOHN McLANE. 


By A. Chester Clark. 


The glory of an American state is 
its citizenship; and New Hampshire's 
glory yet remains to her. Despite her 
signal contributions to the upbuilding 
of those magnificent prairie common- 
wealths which are at once the admira- 
tion and the despair of all colonizing 
peoples, and despite the swelling and 
generous stream of her life, ever flow- 
ing southward with her rivers, to en- 
rich and vitalize the civie fiber of her 
nearer neighbors in the sisterhood of 
states—despite all these, New Hamp- 
shire’s fount of splendid citizenship is 
far from empty; for not only has she 
still those eternal springs of the na- 
tional life—the rural communities— 
undiminished in vigor and now pul- 
sating with new currents, but she has 
also received from others in hardly less 
generous measure than she has given. 

Of those, not to the manor born, 
but whose training and activities are 
so essentially of and for her own as to 
dim the recollection of the mere 
chance of birth, New Hampshire 
counts the Hon. John McLane of Mil- 
ford, who, born in Lenoxtown, Scot- 
land, February 27, 1852, has spent al- 
most his entire life among the glens 
of New England, a no less sturdy 
nursery of strong men than the high- 
lands of his native land. 


When their son was only a few 
months old Mr. MceLane’s parents emi- 
grated to America and found a home 
in the city of Manchester, at that time 
giving ample promise of the populous 
and commanding metropolis which it 
has since become; and here the boy 
rose to manhood, attending the city 
schools so long as the means of his 
family would permit, but, while yet a 
lad, setting himself to earn his own 
living by apprenticing himself to learn 
a trade. 

Before he could vote he was a jour- 
neyman cabinet-maker, enjoying the 
confidence of his employer, command- 
ing good wages and sure of advance- 
ment. At the age of twenty-four he 
determined to go into business for him- 
self and, with slender capital, he made 
the hazard of new fortunes by enter- 
ing upon the manufacture, at Milford, 
of post-office furniture and equipment. 
This business, now grown to commen- 
surate volume with the great public 
service which it supplies, was then in 
its very inception. Up to that time 
no post-offices, outside of the very 
largest cities, were either adequately 
housed or suitably equipped. The 
post-office was generally considered 
the perquisite of the leading store- 
keeper of the dominant political faith, 
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and it was regarded in most communi- 
ties as an asset of the merchant rather 
than as the closest servant of the peo- 
ple. Its equipment varied: in some 
instances the postmaster’s hat, a salt- 
to 
house the mails; in a few instances a 


box or a counter-drawer served 


tude row of pigeon-holes, dimly glassed 


and grotesquely numbered, a ftrans- 
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the McLane products, until to-day, in 
every state in the Union, in the terri- 
tories, in our insular possessions and 
in the Dominion of Canada, may be 
to the 
postal service and its patrons, the out- 


found, a convenience at once 
fits made at Milford and bearing the 
name of the McLane Manufacturing 
Co., which now carries upon its pay- 
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administration to 
These 


determined 


mittendum from one 
another, answered the purpose. 
Mr. McLane 
radically to change. 


conditions 
The few patents 
then covering his line he purchased; 
to them he added improvements which 
often were the fruits of his own gen- 
ius; choice woods, better glass, im- 
proved locks, chaste designs and en- 
during solidity of construction were 
from the first the cardinal features of 





McLane, Milford, N. H 
rolls the names of more than a hun- 


dred _ skilled 


largest 


is one of the 
the and 
which has enjoyed not only an unin- 


workmen, 
industries in town, 
terrupted prosperity but an uninter- 
rupted contentment as well, for in all 
the years of his business life Mr. Me- 
Lane has yet to record the first differ- 
ence of any kind with the men in his 
employ. 


The reason for this is apparent: him- 
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self a skilled workman, having served 
that 
now imposed upon journeymen, a keen 


an apprenticeship longer than 
but just critic of material and work- 
manship, he can take the double view 
of the employer and the workman, and 
that ideal be- 
tween capital and labor which results 


can maintain relation 


in even-handed justice to both in- 
terests. 

As the expansion of his own busi- 
ness took place, bringing with it bet- 
ter organization and increasing reve- 
nues, Mr. McLane found himself pos- 
sessed of both the time and the means 
to extend his business interests, and he 
turned his attention to projects look- 
ing to the advancement of the com- 
munity where he had fixed his home. 
He was among the earliest to foresee 
the value of the rich deposits of gran- 
ite in the vicinity of Milford and he 
Was instrumental in organizing and 
establishing the Milford Granite Co., 
in which he holds a 


now large stock 


interest and is a director. For many 
vears he has been a director and, since 
1891, the president of the Souhegan 


National bank, which, 


tering administration, 


fi )S- 


under his 
has come to 
serve a wide range of clients and ranks 
with the largest banks in the state out- 
side of the cities. He is also a director 
in the New Hampshire Fire Insurance 
Co.. of Manchester, the oldest and 
largest of such institutions in the state. 

March 10, Mr. McLane mar- 
Miss Ellen L. Tuck, daughter of 


Eben Baker and Lydia (Frve) Tuck, 


1880), 


ried 


and foster-daughter of the late Hon. 
Clinton S. Averill of Milford, with 
whom she made her home. Mrs. Me- 


Lane comes from ancient New England 
stock and was educated in the schools 
of Milford and at the Oread Collegiate 


institute, Worcester, Mass. For three 
years prior to her marriage she was a 
teacher upon the staff of the Nashua 
High school, and she has always main- 
tained a lively interest in educational 
and philanthropic work. She was one 
of the charter members of the Milford 
Woman’s club and has been its presi- 
dent; is at present regent of the Mil- 
ford chapter, Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution; and was a member of 
the board of lady managers of the Pan- 
American Buffalo in 
1901. the 
auxiliary branches of the secret orders 


exposition at 
She is also a member of 
in which her husband holds member- 
ship; and is known socially in the best 
circles in the principal cities of New 
England. 

Mr. Mrs. McLane four 
children, the oldest, Clinton Averill, a 
graduate of the class of 
1903. The daughter of the household, 


and have 


Harvard in 
Hazel Ellen, is preparing for college at 


Miss Baldwin’s school at Bryn Mawr, 
and 


Pennsylvania: the second son, 
John R., just graduated from St. 
Paul's school, Concord, has matricu- 
lated at Dartmouth. The youngest, 


Charles Malcolm, a lad of eight, is at 
Milford. 
McLane home in 


school in 

The Milford is a 
spacious mansion of old-time architec- 
ture, often modernized in its appoint- 
ments and always retaining its air of 
generous hospitality which so well 
comports with the character of its oc- 
cupants. Its rooms are numerous and 
spacious, and it is always the scene of 
delightful gavety, especially in vaca- 
the 
household are never at home without 


tion time when the children of 


a coterie of schoolmates as guests. 


The library, a delightful apartment, is 


lined with those books to which Mr. 
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McLane, with the true Scot’s avidity 
for learning, has turned himself in his 
hours of to 


atone for the narrowed opportunities 


freedom from business 
for schooling in his younger days, and 
its shelves are especially rich in works 
of history, economics, and biography, 
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Not the least treasured department 
of Mr. McLane’s library is that devoted 
to Masonic literature, of which he has 
a large and valuable collection, as be- 
fits one who has risen to eminence in 
the fraternity. Mr. McLane’s Masonic 
record is an extended He 


one. Was 





Mrs 
from whose pages, through that “ read- 
ing which makyth the fulle man,” 


has to know the 
source and direction of the great cur- 


their owner come 
rents in the development of nations: 
the controlling motives in the lives of 
the great captains of politics, com- 
merce, and warfare; and the laws which 
both 
development. 


govern individual and national 


Jonr 


McLane 


made a Mason in Benevolent lodge, 
No. 7, of Milford, and there he early 
“passed the chairs.” He is a mem- 


ber of King Solomon chapter, Royal 


Arch Masons, No. 17, of Milford 
and has filled its offices. He is 
a member of St. George com- 


mandery, Knights Templar of Nashua; 
of Edward A. Raymond consis- 
tory, Scottish Rite Masons, of Nashua, 


and 
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Clinton A. McLane 
John R. McLane 


and is at present its illustrious com- 
mander-in-chief. In the Grand lodge 
of New Hampshire Mr. MeLane has 
for many vears been a prominent fig- 
ure, and there in 1898 he rose to the 
position of grand master, to which of- 
fice he brought. devotion to the wel- 
fare of the fraternity, dignity, eulture 
in Masonic lore, and affability in keep- 
ing with the long line of excellent men 


who had preceded him. In 1900 he 
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Hazel E. McLane 


Cnarles M. McLare 


received the coveted thirty-third de- 
gree as a representative of this district. 
Mr. 


and a Patron of Husbandry; a member 


McLane is also an Odd Fellow 
of the White Mountain Travelers’ as- 
sociation: of the Amoskeag Veterans: 
of the Derrvfield club of Manchester, 
and the Wonolanecet club of Concord. 
He also claims membership in the Bos- 
ton club, the oldest dining elub in the 


country, and of the New Hampshire 
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club of Boston, which he has served 
acceptably as president. 

Mr. McLane is not a member of any 
church, but, following the traditions 
of the Covenant in his blood, he at- 
tends the Congregational church of 
Milford, contributing liberally also to 
all religious and charitable work in the 
town. 

In polities Mr. McLane is a Repub- 
Indeed, his 
life is well-nigh coeval with that of 


lican from conviction. 


his party. He came to this country, 
an infant, in the year that the first 
Free Soil candidate, a New Hampshire 
man, was pitted for the presidency 
against another New Hampshire man 
who headed the successful poll. He 
grew up a lad among the stirring 
scenes of the Pathfinder’s picturesque 
the 
paigns, carried on amid the din of war- 
fare. 


eanvass—and of Lincoln cam- 
Trained as a laboring man and 
experienced as a manufacturer, he 
knows by practical test the sound com- 
mon-sense underlying the cardinal Re- 
publican policy of protection to home 
industries and wage-workers; a banker, 
he knows the value of a stable mone- 
tary system; a business man, he bears 
witness to the commercial needs of ex- 
pansion, both within and without our 
own borders. In short, he is a Repub- 
the the 
Roosevelt type, if you please—and in 


lican of modern school, of 
this connection it may not be out of 
place to say that when in 1900 he was 
chosen a delegate to the Philadelphia 
convention, he promptly declared his 
preference for Roosevelt for the vice- 
presidency and never wavered in that 
position, despite the pressure of many 
interests for another. 

In 1885 Mr. McLane’s townspeople 
sent him to represent Milford in the 
legislature, his support at the polls so 
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normal 


the 
strength as to make him in fact, as he 


far transcending party 
was in spirit, the representative of his 
whole people. During this session he 
achieved the rare distinction, for a lay- 
man, of serving on the chief law com- 
mittee of the house, that on the judic- 
iary, and also on the committee on 
towns. In 1887 he came a second time 
to the general court and made an ac- 
tive canvass for the speakership in a 
spirited three-cornered contest which, 
for geographical and other reasons, was 
decided against him. From his sue- 
cessful opponent, however, he received 
the chairmanship of the committee on 
insurance and was named high in the 
membership of the important and la- 
borious committee on the revision of 
the During the 


trying session which followed Mr. Me- 


statutes. long and 
Lane was a conspicuous figure in all 
the deliberations of the house, and he 
won high commendation for his stead- 
fast position upon questions affecting 
wide public interests. 

In 1891 


ate 


he came to the state sen- 
the (the old 
* Amherst ”) district, and secured the 
presidency of that body after a sharp 


from Sixteenth 


contest with former Congressman 


Henry M. Baker. In the chair of the 


upper branch Mr. McLane won new 
laurels. The session was prolonged 


beyond the days of any January sit- 
ting of the general court; the canvass 
preceding had been hard fought; the 
majority in either house was slender; 
party feeling ran high. It required 
no small degree of tact and prudence 
to hold the gavel during such times, 
but at the close of the session Mr. Me- 
Lane received the unanimous thanks 
of his colleagues, together with endur- 
ing mementoes of their esteem. 


Two years later he was returned to 
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the senate, an honor won infrequently 
in our strenuous and ambitious poli- 
tics, and by a second elevation to the 
presidency he secured a distinction for 
nearly half a century unparalleled in 
At the close 
Mr. McLane again re- 


New Hampshire annals. 
of this session 
ceived the compliments of the senate, 
accompanied by handsome gifts. 

Since 1893 he has held no office, but 
during all that time, as for many years 
previously, he has been an active mem- 
her of the Republican state commit- 
has taken an earnest 


tee and part in 


every campaign. For more than ten 
years he has been one of Hillsborough 
county's representatives upon the ex- 
the 


mittee, and in addition to his counsels 


ecutive committee of state com- 
he has contributed to party success by 
frequent appearances upon the stump, 
where he has made an enviable record 
as a convincing and popular speaker. 

Within 
will be found a true portrait of a man 
talent 


the outlines here set forth 


merit: but it is, 


of varied and 


nevertheless, 
Mr. McLane 
faithful 


ness man, a sagacious banker, a man of 


incomplete. To depict 
as an ambitious youth, a 
mechanic, a successful busi- 
broad learning, gifted as a speaker, 
possessed of social graces, dignified in 
bearing, schooled in public affairs, 
skilled in political management, and 
devoted to party principles, would con- 
vey only an imperfect idea of his char- 
acter. It would only be the catalogue 
of his attainments. Jeneath these ex- 
ternals we look for the real man; and 
we find this one to be sturdy in fiber, 
honest in in- 


courageous in morals, 


tellect: companionable, of winning 


personality; touched by all human 
need, generously sympathetic, rejoicing 
and rejoiced in a wide circle of loving 
friendships; charting his life course by 
deeds of 


helpfulness; 


unobtrusive kindness and 


candid, forceful, true. 
These are the lasting standards of gen- 
uine manhood, of true citizenship, aye, 
more, of the best public service—and 


John McLane measures up to them all. 














THE TILTON AND NORTHFIELD WOMAN’S CLUB. 


By Kate Forrest. 


What is a Woman's Club? 


A meeting ground 


For those of purpose great and broad and strong, 
Whose aim is toward the stars, who ever long 

To make the patient, listening world resound 
With sweeter music, purer, nobler tones, 

A place where kindly, helpful words are said 

And kindlier deeds are done. 


AUR 
knew 


great grandmothers 


nothing about 


women’s clubs in their 


Busy 





day. lives were 

theirs, in those primitive 
times, when nearly all the needs of the 
household had to be supplied by home 
industry; when the housewife must 
spin and weave, make and mend the 
wearing apparel, the table linen, the 
needed by the large family. 
The loom and the spinning wheel oc- 
cupied the place of honor in the home, 


bedding, 


and, during the long winter evenings, 
a drowsy hum like that of the bees in 
the clover field on summer afternoons, 
filled the old-fashioned 


kitchen with homely melody. 


low-ceiled, 
Those 
were the days before electric lights, 
and the kitchen was illuminated by 
home-made tallow candles, the manu- 
facture of which was an accomplish- 
ment in itself. Then there was the 
butter to make, and cheese in its sea- 
the milked, for 
this part of the work usually fell to 
the folk—hens to feed, and 
soft soap to concoct, for there were no 
soap clubs in those days, and in order 
to keep her home sweet and clean, the 


son: cows to be 


woman 


housekeeper must, each spring when 
the frogs began to peep, get together 


the proper ingredients for making her 
own supply of that cleansing material. 

Each season had its own peculiar 
duties, and there was not much time 
Yet 


the life of the house mother was not 


for idleness in those early homes. 
wholly without social diversion. Once 
in a while a neighbor, on hospitality 
intent, or perhaps inspired with the 
wish to display some new triumph of 


her skill in weaving or in cookery, 
would invite a few seleet friends for 
an afternoon visit. Then would the 


big brick oven be made hot with fiercest 
heat, and in due time from its ecapa- 
forth 
such delectable dainties as can be baked 


cious interior would be drawn 
in no modern range of even the most 
Then, presently, 
the round table would be turned down 


from the wall, wheeled into the middle 


improved pattern, 


of the kitchen and spread with snowy 
linen. The best tea 
would be brought forth from the par- 


china service 
lor closet and soon a circle of appre- 
ciative guests would be seated at the 
hospitable board, giving full meed of 
praise to the delicious pies and cakes, 
biscuits, and preserves, the while they 


discussed with equal relish the interests 
of their little world. 
In the autumn there were paring 
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bees, and husking frolics, when work 


and amusement were happily com- 
bined, and all the year round there 
were quilting parties, whenever a pro- 
spective bride was getting her “ fixing 
out” or when some thrifty dame havy- 
ing finished a piece of patchwork of 
gorgeous have it 
quilted in an intricate design, and so 


pattern wished to 
asked her neighbors to come in and en- 
joy a social chat while they made their 
fingers fly. 

Those were the days of the singing 
school and the spelling match—de- 
lightful institutions of a bygone age— 
and of the circuit rider, whose coming 
now and then, to hold a meeting in the 


schoolhouse at the corners, was an ex- 


citing event. With the occasional 
country wedding and its attendant 
merriment or the mournful excite- 
ment of a country funeral, added 


to the list of social occasions, our great- 
grandmothers probably thought they 
had plenty of amusement, and perhaps 
even imagined they were leading a 
very giddy life. 
their 


dames 


If they could open 


eyes—our dear, quaint grand 
upon the world as it is to-day, 
would they not look with amazement 
upon the occupations and recreations 
of their granddaughters? They would 
the 


planet upon which they closed their 


scarcely recognize this as same 
eyes 100 years ago, so great are the 
changes which have taken place in that 
that turn of the 


hour glass in the hands of the Infinite 





brief space of time 


—which we call a century. 

Change sweeps over all things and 
The 
primeval forest has receded before it, 
and the hillsides which ‘were formerly 
clothed in 


leaves its traces everywhere. 


verdure 
fertile 


leafy are now 


adorned with farms and _ vil- 


lages nestle in the valleys beside the 
shining river. The little hamlet which 
our grandmothers knew as Sanbornton 
Bridge has grown into the beautiful 
village of Tilton, with its broad, shaded 
streets, its manufactories and _ stores, 
its churches, its palatial homes, its 


school of learning on the hill, its far- 


famed memorial arch, its well ap- 
pointed library—and its Woman’s 
club. 

The century of which our fore- 


mothers saw the beginning was draw- 
ing to a close when the Tilton and 
Northfield Woman’s club came into ex- 
the 
years the ladies had been satisfied, or 


istence. Through intervening 
tried to be, with the diversions which, 


had 


come down to them from their grand- 


somewhat modified and refined, 
mothers; but you “ cannot quench the 
thirst of the spirit with buttermilk 
even in a cut-glass goblet,” and some 
of the 


ing in the promise of the twentieth 


more earnest thinkers, believ- 


whose dawn then 


century, was even 
brightening the sky, began to wish for 
something more in keeping with the 
Then 
said, ““ Why cannot we have a woman’s 
club?” But others demurred a little, 


for the people of this village, notwith- 


progress of the age. some one 


standing their progressiveness, are 
withal a bit conservative and do not at 
fall in The 


thought was not allowed to perish, 


once with new ideas. 


however. Whenever the ladies met in 
twos and threes, here and there, it was 
talked over; the work of woman’s clubs 
in other places was studied, and so the 
idea took shape and grew. Summer 
passed, with its long sunny hours, so 
filled with brightness that they needed 
nothing to enhance their pleasure; 
September mellow 


came, bringing 
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skies and moonlight nights; October 
filled the vales with gold and crimson 
glory, and still the Tilton and North- 
field Woman’s club existed only in the 
dreams of its projectors. 

But when November came, with its 
gray skies and snow flurries, grim re- 
minders of swift approaching winter, 
the subject was revived with new vigor. 
On Tuesday, the 12th of that month, 
in the year 1895, the records tell us 














Congregational Church 
that twelve ladies met at the home of 
one of their number to consider the 
advisability of woman’s 
club. Their have not 
come down to us in detail, but the 


forming a 
deliberations 


record says that when they separated 
it was with the understanding that 
they should meet-again on the follow- 
ing Saturday and that each should 
then with her. 
Busy women were the twelve during 
these days. We 
imagine how they hastened to inter- 
view their friends and the cunning ar- 
guments they 


bring two friends 


intervening can 


employed to induce 


others to see, as they themselves saw, 
the need Their 
reasoning must have been conclusive, 


of a woman’s club. 
for when Saturday came there was an 
enthusiastic gathering at the appointed 
place and the Tilton and Northfield 
Woman’s club was speedily organized, 
with 
Mrs. 
president; Mrs. Mary E. Boynton, vice- 
president; Miss Lizzie M. Page, seere- 


thirty-two charter members. 


Frances S. Spencer was chosen 


tary; Mrs. Sophia T. Rogers, treasurer; 
Mrs. Kate C. Hill, auditor; Mrs. 
Georgia L. Young, Mrs. Martha D. R. 
Baker, Miss Mary M. Emery, directors. 

The rapid increase in membership 
soon made it impracticable to hold the 
meetings at the homes of the mem- 
bers, and the vestry of the Congrega- 
tional church became the permanent 
home of the club. Thither the mem- 
bers wended their way on Saturday 
afternoons of that winter, which we 
may believe, did not seem to them as 
long and wearisome as winters of past 
They had something to look 
forward to now, with anticipation and 
interest, and 


vears. 
when club day came 
round it was a cheerful and expectant 
company which assembled in the spa- 
cious meeting place. 

A glance at the calendar arranged 
for the first year shows that the mem- 
bers started in with a full appreciation 
Sev- 


eral valuable papers were prepared and 


of their duties and_ privileges. 


read by the ladies upon such themes as 
“The Present Crisis in Turkey,” “A 


Plea for Moral Training,” “ Types 
of American Statesmen,” “ Ancient 


Rome,” 
in 1848 


“ A Comparison of the South 
and 1895.” “The Signifi- 
the Art and Re- 
was the subject of a paper 


cance of Lotus in 
ligion i 


given by the vice-president, whose art- 
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istic ability well qualified her to illus- 
trate such a theme. 

A very pleasant afternoon was that 
on which Miss Elizabeth A. Herrick 
of New York was present to speak to 
the members of the club their 
friends. Miss Herrick, who is the 
daughter of the late Rev. Marcellus A. 
Herrick, the 


first rector of Trinity 
church, is an accomplished artist and 
teacher of art. She is thoroughly in 
love with her work, yet it was not as 
a lover of art but as a lover of children 
that this occasion. 


“ What shall we do for the children?” 


she spoke upon 


was her subject and some of those who 
listened to her recalled many hours of 
their childhood days which had been 
brightened by the fairy tales, quaint 
legends, and amusing anecdotes told 
by this young lady in her own charm- 
ing way. 

The first of the 


club was held on the evening of the 


gentlemen’s night 


14th of February—certainly an appro- 
priate date for an event of this kind. 


Now every club woman knows that 
gentlemen’s night is the most impor- 
tant occurrence of the club year. 


However interesting the ordinary meet- 
ings may be, the greatest degree of en- 
thusiasm centers around the occasion 
when the husbands, brothers, fathers, 
and friends are to be entertained. If 
this is true in a general way it was es- 
pecially true in this instance, when 
the club was to make its début, as it 
were, in social life. The social com- 
mittee, whose duty it was to plan and 
execute arrangements for this initial 
gentlemen’s night, was composed of 


these ladies: Mrs Jonathan L. Lov- 
erin, Mrs. William B. Fellows, Mrs. 
Elwin H. Proctor, Mrs. Albert C. 


Muzzey, and Mrs. Charles H. Crockett. 
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When St. Valentine’s evening arrived 
it was an admiring company of ladies 
and gentlemen who gathered at the 
town hall for the reception and con- 
cert which formed the opening portion 
of the event. At the conclusion of the 
programme, which consisted of sing- 
ing by a quartette from Laconia, se- 
lections on the piano and readings by 
Mrs. Elizabeth Wilder and Mrs. Mary 
Packard Cass, members of the club, the 
assembly adjourned to Loverin hotel 
and around 


gathered tables spread 





The Arct 


with every appetizing viand. “ When 
the menu had been duly discussed,” to 
quote the reporter, there was a call to 
order, which caused the clatter of 
knives and forks and the chatter of 
merry tongues to cease, and under the 
direction of the Mrs. 
Silas W. Davis, a rare “feast of rea- 
An 
welcome was given by the president, 
Mrs. F. 8S. Spencer. 
Mrs. E. J. 


by Rev. 


toastmistress, 


son” was enjoyed. address of 
“ Our Guests,” by 
Young, was responded to 
at that 
time pastor of the Methodist Episco- 
pal church. Other toasts were “ The 
Woman’s Club in Relation to the Home 
and the Church,” Mrs. J. M. Durrell; 


Roscoe Sanderson, 
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“Our Young People,” Rev. C. C. 
Sampson, pastor of the Congregational 
church; “ New Hampshire Conference 
Seminary and Female College” (tow 
Tilton seminary), Rev. D. C. Knowles, 
D. D.; “The Woman’s Club in So- 
ciety,” Mrs. Frank Hill; “ Insurance,” 
Mr. Arthur T. Cass; “ The Influence 
of Art,’ Miss Cora E. Edgerton; “* Our 
Legal Mr. C. C. Rogers; 
M. Durrell, 
At last, “to all, to 
each, a fair good night ” was said and 


Friends,” 
“ Greetings,” President J. 
of the seminary. 


the lights went out upon a gratified 
social committee, a triumphant club, 
and a satisfied party of guests. 

When the year closed no question 
was raised as to the future existence 
At the 


annual meeting the club showed a wis- 


of a Woman’s club in Tilton. 


dom beyond its years in choosing its 
Mrs. 
Spencer was one of the earliest promo- 


first president for a second term. 


ters of the club, for reading and study 
had convinced her of the value of such 
an organization for women, and the 
preliminary meetings which decided 
of the club 
It seemed es- 
pecially fitting that she should be the 
first president of the Tilton and North- 
field Woman’s club, for she is a Tilton 
and Northfield Although 
many years of her life have been spent 


the “to be or not to be” 
were held at her home. 


woman. 


in Tilton she first saw the light in a 
Northfield farmhouse. It was fitting, 
too, that the mother of the first presi- 
dent should have been the first honor- 
the Hannah 
Tebbetts Curry was of pioneer stock 


ary member of club. 
and possessed those qualities which are 


the rightful inheritance of those who 


claim such lineage—courage,  self- 
reliance and executive ability. She 


brought up a family of ten children, 


nine daughters and one son, without 
the aid of electric lights, steam heat, 
the sewing machine or the Woman’s 
club. She> probably did not feel the 
lack of conveniences, 
nor dream when she rocked the little 
Frances Susan by the fireside in the 
old 
holding in her arms a future club 
president. 


these modern 


farmhouse kitchen, that she was 
But such are the mutations 
of time. Mrs. Curry passed away a 
few years ago at the age of eighty- 
nine years. 

Mrs. Spencer, in 1901, went to San 
Francisco with the Christian Endeav- 
orers, and a few years previous she 
crossed the ocean for several months 
of European travel. 

The vice-president for this second 
vear was Mrs. Mittie C. 
Annie L. 
Cynthia E. Powers, treasurer, and Mrs. 
Martha D. R. Baker, auditor. 


In the spring of 1897 a new presi- 


Emery; Miss 
Wyatt was secretary; Mrs. 


dent was chosen, for the third year of 
the club—Mrs. Alice Freeze Durgin. 
The vice-president and secretary of 
the previous year were reélected, Mrs. 
Maude W. 
urer and Mrs. Lucia M. Knowles, au- 
Mrs. the 
noble army of public school teachers. 
Indeed, it 
fact that 
thus far occupied the president’s chair 
in the Tilton and Northfield Woman’s 
club, have been at some period of their 
per- 
haps because the members think that 
one accustomed to rule over the small 


Gilman was chosen treas- 


ditor. Durgin belongs to 


is a somewhat remarkable 


all of the ladies who have 


lives “school-marms.” This is 


empire of the school-room may be bet- 
ter qualified than others to wield the 
sceptre in the wider domain of the 
Woman’s club, and it can be said that 
their judgment has not been at fault. 
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Mrs. Durgin is a native of Tilton—or 
Sanbornton—and was educated at the 
seminary, graduating in the class of 
1876, a famous class by the way. She 
commenced teaching immediately af- 


ter her graduation and became so 
wedded to the work that even her 


marriage to Mr. Herbert L. Durgin in 


1882 could not divorce her from it. 
She is at present one of the most popu- 
lar teachers in the city of Laconia. 
Mrs. Durgin possesses literary talent 
also, and besides writing very bright 
short stories for the various magazines, 
has contributed articles of merit to 
educational publications, and has even, 
to quote her own words, “ attempted 
poetry.” 

The president of the club in 1898- 
99 Mrs. Hill, 


born in a neighboring town, of the 


was Kate C. who was 


house of Scribner. She is also one of 
the honored alumnae of Tilton semin- 
ary, and after leaving school taught 
for several years previous to her mar- 
riage with Mr. Frank Hill. 
ried life has been spent in Tilton and 


Her mar- 


she now lives in one of the handsomest 
residences in the village, situated on 
an eminence commanding a beautiful 
Her 
husband is a successful grocer in the 
Philbrick & Hill, and they 
have two living children, Roger Frank 
Myra Pearl. The 
charming and accomplished 


view of the surrounding country. 
firm of 
and daughter, a 
young 
lady, is secretary of the club for the 
Mrs. Hill’s 
Vice-president, Mrs. Ellen G. 


current year. associates 
were: 
Crockett; secretary, Miss Lela G. Dur- 
gin; treasurer, Mrs. Ida G. Fellows. 
Mrs. Crockett took the logical step 
in advance the following year and be- 
Mrs. Alice W. San- 


born was elected vice-president; Miss 


came president. 


Beulah A. Hoitt, secretary; Miss 
Georgia E. Page, treasurer; Mrs. Etta 
I’. Plimpton, auditor. Mrs. Crockett’s 
maiden name was Tilton and she was 
one of the children of a clergyman. 
She was educated at Colby academy, 
New London, and was a very success- 
Her in- 
affairs did not 
cease with her marriage, although that 
put an end to her work in the school- 
room. She is filling for the second 
term of three years the position of 
member of the board of education of 
Union school district. Mrs. Crockett 
has two daughters, Grace, a graduate 


ful teacher for several years. 


terest in educational 


of Union graded school and at present 
a student at Tilton seminary, and El- 
jen Tilton, a charming, chubby, two- 
Both doubtless 
be trained by their mother into good 


years-old baby. will 


club women. 
Mrs. Crockett 
the annual meeting and Mrs. Georgia 


refused reélection at 
Lancaster Young was chosen president. 
Nine years of Mrs. Young’s unmarried 
life were spent in teaching, and Quincy 
and Cambridge, in the commonwealth 
of Massachusetts, were the scenes of 
her pedagogical efforts. She might 
have been teaching yet if, as she says, 
“Mr. Young had not happened along,” 
but during a year of rest from school 
work at the home of 
Northfield, Mr. 


near neighbor, did “happen along” 


her father in 


Young, who was a 
and succeeded in persuading Miss Lan- 
caster to become Mrs. Young, to ex- 
change the occupation of teaching for 
that of home-making. If she has ever 
regretted this step she has successfully 
concealed the feeling from an inquisi- 
tive world. Care certainly sits lightly 
upon her brow, and at her pleasant 
home on Park street she has a cheery 
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welcome who 


for all come. Mrs. 
Young’s ancestors were patriots and 
she is an enthusiastic Daughter of the 
American Revolution, having served as 
historian of the local chapter for sev- 
eral years. 

The most persuasive arguments of 
her friends Mrs. 
Young that it was her duty to con- 
tinue to administer the affairs of the 
club for a second term, or 


could not convince 


if, “ con- 
vineed against her will,” she “ was of 
the same opinion still,” and in April, 
1901, Mrs. Hannah 8. Philbrook was 


sizes, from the A B C tots of three or 
four years up to the “rule of three,” 
and “ Algebray ” students, often older 
and generally larger than the teacher; 
the days when teaching was remuner- 
ated by the magnificent salary of one 
dollar, or 
week, and 
“ boarded 


possibly nine shillings a 
when the 
faring 


school-marm 
with the 
families of her pupils sumptuously or 
After 
spending ten years in the school-room, 
Miss Sanborn felt that she needed rest 
and change, and gave up her work to 


round,” 


frugally as the case might be. 





Public Library 


chosen president. The historic old 
town of Sanbornton claims Mrs. Phil- 
brook as a daughter, and she is one of 
the large and famous clan from whom 
the town received its name. She was 
a member of the second class which 
graduated from the old New Hamp- 


shire Conference seminary, and has al- 


ways been intetested in educational 
and literary work. She began the 


work of training the young idea when 
only fourteen years old—scarcely more 
than a child herself. Those were the 
days of the “little red schoolhouse,” 
with its small, battered school-room, 
crowded with urchins of all ages and 


Rey. Nathan 
fellow-townsman. As 


marry the Phil- 
brook, a the 
wife of a Methodist clergyman she 


Page 


doubtless found plenty of “ rest” be- 
tween the moving times, and no lack of 
“ change ” 
which 


in the twenty-two moves 
and Mr. Philbrook made 
during the period of his active minis- 
try; for those were the old itinerant 
days when the limit of a pastorate was 


she 


two, and later, three years. Less than 
a decade ago they returned to their na- 
tive town to the remainder of 


their days and are now living in peace- 


pass 


ful retirement under their own “ vine 


and fig tree,” within the classic shadow 
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of the 


spring 


In the 
of 1901 they celebrated their 


seminary on the hill. 


golden wedding, when a host of friends 
gathered around them and showered 
upon them good wishes and golden 
gifts. 

Although Mrs. Philbrook has with- 
drawn to a certain extent from active 
participation in the world’s work, she 
is still, in a way, assisting in its prog- 
ress, for she has four sons and two 
daughters who are useful and honored 
workers in the field of life. 

Mrs. Philbrook’s associate officers for 
the season of 1901-02 were Mrs. Ann- 
ibee Wyman Foster, vice-president; 
Miss Beulah Hoitt, Miss 
Georgia E. Page, treasurer; Mrs. Clara 
Mrs. 

The club showed its appreciation of 
Mrs. 


her to the office of president and she 


secretary; 


Lang, auditor. 


Philbrook’s ability by reélecting 


entered upon a second auspicious term 
with Miss Georgia E. Page as 
president; Mrs. Mabel W. Hill, secre- 
tary; Miss Mary E. 
Mrs. Lang, auditor. 


vice- 


Foss, treasurer; 

Eight successful years have proved 
that the Tilton Northfield 
Woman’s club has an excuse for being. 
Year by the 
passed, the club has grown in impor- 
the 


have 


and 


vear, as vears have 


tance as a factor in lives of its 


members. As they gathered 
from week to week, they have felt the 
uplifting influence of sympathetic in- 
The 
horizon of the busy woman, especially 
the household 


cares, is apt to be limited because she 


tercourse and exchange of ideas. 


one cumbered with 
has not time for reading or for much 
going abroad to join in the activities 
and thought interchange of the outside 
world. She has not had leisure since 
her school days for the study of his- 


G. M.—6 


tory and biography, for the enjoyment 
of the noble beauties of Shakespeare, 
or the sweetness and rhythm of mod- 
ern Just the 
club comes in to help her. 


Woman’s 
On Satur- 
day afternoons she is given in con- 


poets. here 


densed and interesting form by the 
member to whom current events is as- 
signed for that meeting, the story of 
the important occurrences in the world 
of the present. Papers on the colonial 
history of New Hampshire, the Revo- 
lutionary period of the United States, 
the eminent women of our 
state the mem- 
ories of those who prepare and those 


men and 


and nation, freshen 


who listen to them. Afternoons with 


Shakespeare, hours with Kipling, 
Whittier, Emerson, Browning, and 


other poets make life seem grander and 
its meaning more clear. 


Studies in local history have not been 


omitted from the club programmes 
of the different seasons. ‘“ Memories 
and traditions of Sanbornton” and 


‘Some things not generally known in 
the history of Northfield,” have been 
graphically told by ladies who are fully 
acquainted with the story of their own 
well-beloved towns. Under the head 
the Northfield annals 
are appearing in one of our local pa- 


o> Bygones,” 


pers, to the gratification of many read- 
ers. Those whose privilege it has been 
to travel in foreign lands or to visit 
the distant shores of their own coun- 
try, have described their journeyings 
in California, Europe, and Japan for 
the pleasure of their less fortunate sis- 
ters. 

To avoid monotony and for the sake 
of that 
comes from contact with minds out- 


broadening influence which 


side our own sphere, some talented 
ladies and gentlemen, specialists in 
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their different lines, have been invited 
from time to time to entertain and in- 
struct the club. Lectures have been 
listened to upon the “ X-Rays,” 
™ Liquid Air,” “ The Wonders of Mod- 
ern Biology,” “ New Hampshire Bird- 
life,” “Sanitation and Home 
gencies.” “The Political 
Expansion of 


Emer- 

and Com- 
the United 
States,” by Hon. James O. Lyford, and 


mercial 


“The New Congressional Library,” by 
Mrs. Eliza Nelson Blair, 
among the most interesting addresses. 


have been 
Last year an afternoon was devoted to 
the subject, “ What may be done to 
improve our town,” when papers were 
read by a physician, a minister, the 
president of the seminary, and the 
cashier of the bank. 
Then, because 


“We may live without poetry, music, 
and art; 
We may live without conscience, and 
live without heart; 
We may live without friends; we may 
live without books; 
But civilized man cannot live without 


cooks,” 


there has been, now and again, a cook- 
ing demonstration or talk on domestic 
science, by ladies who have made a 
study of the subject; and, while the 
members of the club do not, of course, 
need any such lessons—being all not- 
able cooks and housekeepers already— 
yet they have gained new ideas by 
which neither they nor their families 
If some of the 
experiments have failed when put to 


have been the losers. 


the practical test—though we ought 
not to hint at such a thing—the hus- 
bands and fathers have learned anew 
to prize the every-day cookery of their 
wives and daughters. 


The members of the club have not 
been selfish with their good things. 
They have ofttimes invited the 
“world’s people” to go with them 
into the realms of science, to view with 
them the scenes of beautiful * Old New 
England,” to visit the land of “ Ben 
Hur,” to look the “ Passion 
Play,” or to listen to the story of 
“Tony's Hardships,” told only recently 


upon 


to a great company of Tilton people 
by Jacob A. Riis, the great philan- 
thropist and the friend of President 
Roosevelt. 

Once a 7 


vear Gentlemen’s 


Night,” which is now regarded by the 


comes 


village as one of the most important 
social events of the year. The gentle- 
men themselves, who are the guests of 
the occasion, feign entire indifference 
toward it, but as the time approaches 
they may be seen haunting haber- 
dashers’ shops in search of new neck- 
ties and collars of the latest shape and 
getting out for re-pressing and other- 
wise rejuvenating the dress suits of 
their graduation or wedding days. 
When the evening comes a joyous com- 
pany gathers, all in festive array, and 
there is music and feasting and socia- 


bility without alloy. 


“ Disguise our bondage as we will, 
‘Tis woman; woman rules us still.” 


The gentlemen are constrained to 
confess on these occasions and they 
also have to acknowledge then that 
the bondage is not so unpleasant after 
all. 

Very tuneful afternoons are those 
which are given up to music, for sev- 
eral of the members are more than or- 
dinarily gifted in that divine art, and 
they are glad to use their talent for the 


An address on 


pleasure of others. 
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music was given one afternoon by the 
Rey. Lucius Waterman, D. D., a former 
rector of Trinity church and one of 
the most learned 
Hampshire. 
Mindful of hospitality, the club fre- 
quently invites some neighboring club 
for an “ afternoon visit,” when the best 


musicians in New 


tea things are brought out and the 
most choice entertainment provided, 
just as in the days of the neighborhood 
visits of their grandmothers. On “ Re- 
ciprocity ” day the visiting club furn- 
ishes the programme. 

The Tilton and Northfield Woman’s 
club was admitted to the New Hamp- 
shire Federation of Women’s clubs in 
October, 1896, and in November, 1899, 
had the privilege of listening to a lee- 
ture on the subject, “ What may the 
Federation do to advance Educational 
Interests in New Hampshire,” by Mrs. 
Susan C. Bancroft of Concord, then 
president of the Federation. Mrs. 
Sarah A. Blodgett of Franklin, who 
has since served as the State Federa- 
tion president, addressed the club on 
one occasion upon a subject which is 
very near to her own heart, “ Philan- 
thropy in New Hampshire.” 

Believing that “the more things 
thou learnest to know and enjoy, the 
more complete and full will be for thee 
the delight of living,” the club took 
up for its outside work during the years 
of Mrs. Young’s administration the 
study of art, and a large number of 
those interested in the subject met 
from week to week at the homes of the 
members. They found a strong fas- 
cination in the study of the old mas- 
ters, and gained a new appreciation and 
recognition of the best in art. They 
were greatly assisted in their researches 
by the valuable reference books on art 
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which they found in the public library, 
and which were placed at their dis- 
posal by the librarian. 

The ninth year of the Tilton and 
Northfield Woman’s club opens with 
prospects no less bright than those of 
former years. The new president is 
Miss Georgia Etta Page, a Northfield- 
ite born and bred, and a graduate of 
Tilton seminary, class of 1881. She 
has pursued the club vocation of teach- 
ing in her own town and for the past 
ten years in the public schools of La- 
conia. Miss Page is the first unmar- 
ried president this club has had, but 
as “marriage is not necessary to sal- 
vation,” neither is it essential to suc- 
cess as president of a woman’s club— 
a fact which the coming season will no 
doubt demonstrate. 

Miss Lela G. Durgin, the vice-presi- 
dent, belongs to the Tilton side of the 
river. She is a graduate of St. Mary’s 
school, Concord, and at present has 
charge of the primary department of 
Union graded school. She is a de- 
scendant of Revolutionary heroes and 
at the annual meeting of Liberty chap- 
ter, D. A. R., held recently at the home 
of the first club president, Mrs. Spen- 
cer, she was reélected secretary of the 
chapter. 

The club secretary is Miss Myra 
Pearl Hill, the daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Frank Hill, and a Tilton semin- 
ary graduate in the class of 1900. Mrs. 
Florence Freeze Towle, a prominent 
society lady, is treasurer, and Mrs. 
Alice Wyman Sanborn, auditor. 

An interesting programme has been 
arranged for the coming season, to in- 
clude a course of lectures open to the 
public; an address upon forestry in 
New Hampshire; a study of the life 
and works of the great composer, Schu- 
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The 


historical subject to be taken up this 


bert, and other important topics. 


season is the Louisiana Purchase, and 
several meetings will be devoted to pa- 
pers relating to the acquisition by the 
United States of this vast strip of 
French territory which has been de- 
veloped into some of the noblest states 
of our Union. 

The membership of the club is now 
over 100 of the earnest, ambitious 
women of Tilton and Northfield, who 


are seeking in various ways to make 
the most of the splendid opportunities 
of the twentieth century. “ Unity in 
Diversity ” is their motto,—* In great 
things unity, in small things liberty, 
in all things charity.” In the strength 
of this motto, under the “ red badge of 
courage,” they are going forward, year 
by year, to greater attainments, with 
renewed confidence in the future of the 
Tilton and Northfield Woman’s club. 





THE 


By N. F. 


HOME-DAY SUMMONS. 


Carter. 


As day by day in fleet succession passes, 
Rolls into years their linking sands of gold, 

Our royal mother calls her lads and lasses, 
Gracing her many homes in days of old: 


Come home, come home, with shout and waving banners, 
O loyal children of the Granite state, 

Ten thousand lips shall welcome with hosannas, 
As wait they at the open garden gate! 


Come home, come home, and bid good-by to sadness, 
And toils with their long round of fretting cares, 
And make the week a week of restful gladness, 
Like that we ask for in our daily prayers! 


If greeted with no cannon’s peal of thunder, 
Our bonfires kindle on a hundred hills, 

Bespeaking ties so strong no time can sunder, 
Of wakened love that all our being thrills! 
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Beyond and back of all our uttered speeches, 
Emotions, feelings lips can ne’er express, 

Stir in the soul, like surf on ocean beaches, 
So eager in our round of joy to bless! 


Our hearty handclasps, warm with cordial greetings, 
Shall whisper of the days of long ago, 

When youth gave buoyancy to happy meetings, 
And joy held sway in festal overflow. 


And still the ring of youth is in our voices, 
The well-remembered laughter lingers still, 

Our hearts are loyal still to old-time choices, 
And love as fondly as they ever will! 


Roam if you wish or will the wide world over, 
Scan well the broad expanse from sea to sea, 
Its waving forests, fields of blushing clover 
All honey-laden for the singing bee. 


Where find a fairer clime with airs serener, 
Full laden with their summer wealth of balm? 
Where vales more beautiful, or hilltops greener, 
Or finer lands¢ apes adding charm to charm? 


The mountains of our homeland, rough and hoary, 
Still stand like rock-hewn altars, as of old, 

To greet you, red with morning’s flush of glory, 
Or glowing with the sunset’s crimsoned gold! 


They bare their summits to the wild winds sweeping 
In cleansing majesty the upper air, 

In silent might their lonely vigils keeping, 
Like watchmen shielding with a guardian care. 


They speak of all things high and pure and holy, 
As tower they heavenward ever day and night, 
Yet look benignly on the low and lowly, 

Their pride the pride of firmness for the right! 


No Alps or Andes lifts its head more grandly, 
Or overlooks more picturesque expanse, 

That dallies with the cloud and storm more blandly 
Regardless of the pomp of circumstance. 


The north winds down their rugged gorges blowing 
Are tonic-laden for the weak and worn, 
Refreshing far beyond the moment’s knowing 
With healing balm through all the being borne! 
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The children of ten thousand homes were nourished, 
And grew from their life-giving brave and strong, 

In the great world of need have wrought and flourished, 
And carved them names for golden lines of song! 


On that long roll to bless till time is hoary 
As age succeeding age shall pass away, 
We look with honest pride, as stars of glory 

To light the nations to a better day! 


Than home, the olden home, no spot is dearer 
To scattered sons and daughters roaming far, 

No scene of childhood stands in vision clearer, 
As memories their secret gates unbar! 


Home, home, akin to heaven in holy meaning, 
In glad communion born of mated souls, 
From life diviner joys together gleaming, 
As time the pages of its bliss unrolls. 


Then come with bounding hearts, so warmly beating, 
Joy for the time shall hold imperial sway, 

The old-time story, jest and song repeating, 
Till life seems voung as in that younger day! 


Come test the matin and the veeper breezes, 
The waiting visions full of glory see 

Where every landscape with its beauty pleases, 
And songs of love are anthems of the free! 


The old familiar haunts of hill and valley, 
The singing birds and many-tinted flowers, 

The rippling brooks that out the woodlands sally— 
Invite to celebrate these festal hours. 


The old-time church-bell still is in the steeple, 
Whose tuneful notes our sainted fathers heard, 
Still rings its Sabbath eall to all the people, 
To seek the House of God to hear God’s word. 


And though we greatly miss the fathers, mothers, 
Who filled with sunshine all these homes of old, 
We gladly welcome in their places others 
Whose lives are ripening into sheaves of gold! 


On them we ask a Heavenly Father’s blessing, 
That in the richest graces of the saintly soul, 
Faith’s wooing pathways, ever pressing, 
In triumph they may reach the Eden goal! 


























Clinedinst, Washington. Courtesy of “The Youth’s Companion.” 
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Birthplace of General Leonard Wood 


This is a photograph of the house, taken at about the time of his birth,—a rear view, showing the 
building in its original condition. The roof was burned off in 1871, and replaced. Mrs. Wood, General 
Wood's mother, has seen the photograph, and acknowledges it to be of the birthplace. The photo. 
is a rare one, being kindly loaned by J. J. Coxeter of Newtonville, Mass., who possesses the original, 
the only one in existence. The other photographs of this set are in the possession of the author. The 
birthplace is the white building with balcony. 


GENERAL WOOD AND HIS BIRTHPLACE. 
By Jesse H. Buffum. 


THE Winchester, on October 9, 1860. 
This 
ordinary, even obscure, room in an un- 
the 


main street and which now forms part 


MAN. 


event took place in a_ very 


T would be pardonable for 
the 


stranger visitor to 


, pretentious tenement facing on 
ask of every community 





he might visit in New ' ae 
H imp hire. “ What great of a central business block. rhe 
i = Ce CTei ? ' . 
man was born here?” The Granite PU#lding is the same to-day, unchanged 
é as eTe: c mle ec . 


in location and but little in outward 


state has “turned out” so many sons 


a ; ‘ arance ic iceable. save 
of renown that to have pointed out to appearance. It is not noticeable, save 


him the birthplace of some prominent when pointed out, and then your only 


personage evokes but little surprise wonder is that it remains in such good 


Wood preservation. 


from the visitor: and General 
life 





though having passed so small a part 
of his career in the state, adds another 
to the already illustrious list of off- 
spring. 
Leonard A. Wood 


was born in 


To sketch in completeness the 
of Governor Wood is not possible here, 
Yet I 


desire to make mention, briefly, of some 


nor is it, indeed, my purpose. 


of the achievements by which he has 
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Photo. by Fesse H. Buffum. 


Forty Years After 


The birthplace as it appears to-day,—a front view. General Wood was born in a room on the sec- 


ond story in the building on the right. The post-office was located on the ground floor at the time. 
Its postmaster, W. H. Gurnsey, held its office for twenty-five years. 
on account of his invariable correct accounts, was offered the office again under Harrison. He refused. 


risen to his present high station in the 
political life of the nation. 

To the hospitals of Boston, close 
upon his graduation from Harvard, 
Dr. Wood was known as a more than 
ordinarily successful surgeon and 
physician, in the position of house sur- 
geon in the City hospital. He grad- 
uated from college in ’84, holding 
this position before he had completed 
his medical training. 

He was known in Arizona as a man 
and soldier of rare hardihood and 
pluck. In 1886, under Miles in those 
daring campaigns against the unruly 
Apaches, he won what to the soldier 
is the most coveted of distinctions, the 
medal of honor. He was later known 
to his country as coloned of that famed 


regiment, the First United States Vol- 
unteer cavalry. No account of the do- 
ings of this body of men is attempted 
here: the archives of American history 
have on record their heroic achieve- 
ments. 

It is doubtful if the average reader 
is familiar with the rare service he gave 
his country during the conflict of °98. 
He took part in the battle of Las Gua- 
simas on June 24, and in the battle of 
San Juan, in which, because of General 
Young’s illness, he assumed command 
of one of the two brigades of General 
Wheeler’s divisions of dismounted cav- 
alry. For conspicuousness of service 
he was on July 8 made brigadier- 
general of volunteers. Three days af- 
ter the surrender of Santiago he was 








He went in under Lincoln, and, 
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This 
In the following Oc- 
tober he was made governor of the en- 


appointed governor of that city. 
was on July 17. 


tire province of Santiago. 

He was known to the entire world in 
this position as a man of unusual abil- 
ity and resourcefulness, tact, and en- 
ergy. One cannot quickly grasp the 
significance of his service in the island 
of Cuba. 


untried position—a position without 


He was put in a unique and 


precedent—to do an entirely new and 
peculiar task. And he did it! 
thing here was exotic to his former ex- 
Yet 


the same thoroughness and justice, the 


Every- 


periences. there was demanded 
same courage in handling men that he 
had invariably displayed throughout 
He had here to 


deal with a people differing entirely in 


his preceding career. 


speech, habit, and creed from his own, 


b 
- 
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yet his manner of controlling these 
same people was fortunate beyond com- 
parison. It was Gen. Leonard Wood 
who fitted the Cuban people for self- 
government. The Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica says of this work: 

“In this capacity, by his firmness, 
common sense, and moderation, he 
effected a wondrous improvement in 
sanitary conditions and in the improve- 
ment of order and good government 
generally.” 

That to the War with Spain was due 
largely the making of more than one 
man of present national repute is un- 
doubtedly true. And yet, while Gen- 
Wood’s and 


achievements and present position in 


eral greatest success 
national affairs is traceable to the con- 
ditions directly resulting from that 
conflict, it would be said, I doubt not, 





The Village Common of To-day 
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by President Roosevelt and others of 
his more intimate friends, that he pos- 
sessed naturally those qualities which 
assured him success in whatever line 

of enterprise he chose to espouse. 
Concerning his personal qualities, no 
words can be more fitting than those 
| 





Photo. by French. 


Village Common as it Appeared Forty Years Ago 


Viewed from any point the village square 
would scarcely be recognized to-day by one who 
had not seen it since General Wood was born in 
the building which appears in the background 
through the vista of trees. It is much changed. 
Buildings have been taken down or moved. 
Trees have grown up or been destroyed. In 
some places new structures have been erected,— 
the schoolhouse with cupola once stood on the 
spot from which this view was taken. 


expressed by one of his most intimate 
friends, President toosevelt. In 
speaking of the friends who helped to 
organize his regiment of Rough Riders, 
he said: 

“ Naval officers came and went and 
senators were only in the city while the 
senate was in session; but there was one 
friend who was steadily in Washing- 
ton. This was an army surgeon, Dr. 
Leonard Wood. I only met him after 
I entered the navy department, but we 


soon found that we had kindred tastes 


and kindred principles. He had 
served in General Miles’ inconceivably 
harassing against the 


Apaches, where he had displayed such 


campaigns 


courage that he won that most coveted 
of distinctions, the medal of honor; 
such extraordinary physical strength 
and that he 
recognized as one of the two or three 


endurance grew to be 
white men who could stand fatigue and 
hardship as well as an Apache; and 
such judgment that toward the close 
of the campaigns he was given, though 
the 
more than one expedition against the 
Like S50 


fighters 


a surgeon, actual command of 
bands of renegade Indians. 
the gallant 


whom it was later my good fortune to 


many of with 
serve, he combined in a very high de- 
gree the qualities of entire manliness 
with entire uprightness and cleanli- 
ness of character. It was a pleasure 
to deal with a man of high ideals, who 
scorned everything mean and base and 
who also possessed those robust and 
hardy qualities of body and mind, for 
the lack of which no merely negative 
virtue can ever atone. He was by na- 
ture a soldier of the highest type, and 
like most natural soldiers, he was, of 
course, born with a keen longing for 
adventure; and, though an excellent 
doctor, what he really desired was the 
some kind of 


chance to lead men in 


hazard. To every possibility of such 


adventure he paid quick attention. 
For instance, he had a great desire to 
get me to go with him on an expe- 
the 


winter at the time when it was thought 


dition into Klondike in mid- 
that a relief party would have to be 
sent there to help the starving miners.” 

The Winchester, the 


American people, join 1 e expres- 
A l n in the expr 


citizens of 


sions of their chief magistrate, and pay 
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loving tribute to the man who has 
honored himself, the place of his birth, 
and his fellow-countrymen, by his gal- 
lant service, his valiant manhood, and 
loyal performance of his official respon- 
sibilities. 


HIS HOME. 


The visitor to Winchester of a dee- 
ade ago would not have had pointed 
out to him, as he does to-day, the birth- 
place of Brig.-Gen. Leonard A. Wood. 
The same building is there, practically 
the man 


unchanged outside or in, but 


had not then risen to his present en- 


viable position in the hearts of his 
fellow-countrymen. 

Tucked away down almost in the 
corner of the state lies the village and 


town of Winchester. 


a large one, plaved its own important 


The township, 


part in eighteenth century history. 


Here were hloody scenes of tragedy. 
this 


locality a veritable garden of the in- 


Indian ravages most ghastly made 


settle- 


this 


The founding of 


fernal. 





Winchester’s Answer to Lincoin's Ca 


It was a strange, sad spectacle on this village 
common, forty years ago, when, at four o'clock 
on the morning of September 17, 1862, Winches- 
ter’s quota piled into the omnibuses en route for 
the great conflict. Five of these were killed, 
eight were wounded, two died of disease during 
the war; sixteen have died of disease since the 
war, and nineteen of the forty-two still survive. 
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Photo. 


by French. 
Street Scene in the Early Sixties 


View of one of Winchester’s beautiful thorough- 
fares, taken near the birthplace. This beautiful 
village abounds in scenes of rare picturesque- 
ness. The row of tall pines suggested at theright 
are veritable old monarchs—old growth trees of 
great height. A straight row of these giants, 
about a half score in number, border the river, 
which at this point runs parallel with the street. 


ment involved the hardiest hardihood 
of the bravest men that ever trod New 
England soil. Like every community 
in the state, it has its own peculiar 
record of heroism and daring. 
Perhaps you would not contemplate 
the possibility of these scenes as you 
Yet 
Winchester is or has been is 


view the quiet village of to-day. 
all that 
directly traceable to these men who 
founded her. 

The beautiful undulating valley of 
the Ashuelot seems a fitting place for 
this quiet village to nestle, undisturbed 
by a louder clamor than rises from her 
One 
may call this a “ harbour of the hills,” 


own manufactories and shops. 
for your first thought, especially if 
you gaze on the village from the van- 
tage ground of one of the many prom- 
ontories that surround it, is of some 
quiet sleeping thing of beauty, tucked 
away amid the wrinkled folds of the 
everlasting hills. 


But Winchester is not characterized 
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only by the commonplace features of 
town. | 
care not what your mission or errand 


a commonplace village or 


may be, if you visit the town, you are 

constantly brought face to face with 
m 

The 


antiquarian might revel eternally in 


something new and _ pleasing. 





Photo. by French. 


The Ashuelot River 


The chief charm of this enchanting valley is 
the Ashuelot river. It flows o’er many a winding 
mile, turning, turning ceaslessly the busy wheels 
of industry, watering the fertile valley which 
bears its name, giving sport to the frequent 
angler on its banks, murmuring to the weeping 
willows that trail in its gliding waters. 


The 


bewildered at 


things undiscovered or forgotten. 


historian would pause 
the wealth of lore suggested in many 


landmark. The 
bird-lover find a 


a site and botanist 


and would region 


teeming with opportunities of rarest 
while 


research, would 


realize keen delight in his endeavors to 


the geologist 


place the boundaries of that famed 
lake which in some far and distant past 
covered the valley region of Winches- 
ter. 


You may name a thousand delights 
of the locality and still have to speak 
the chief charm of the place. 


There rises somewhere far the 


It flows o’er 


up 
state the Ashuelot river. 
many a winding mile, turning here and 
there a busy water-wheel, and anon 
watering some pleasant pasture spot. 
The 


banks. 


sportsman tarries idly on its 
It seems to tire at the merci- 
less churning and rush of noisy Keene, 
and sluggishly flows on till it reaches 
the graceful curves and shaded banks 
of Winchester village. It is a beauti- 
ful stretch of water that runs the en- 
tire length of the village, dividing it 
in two. On bank lie 


and grass-plots. As you approach the 


either gardens 
center of the village the banks for a 


brief space are lined with business 


blocks, which stand close on the river’s 
Two iron bridges, one of mod- 
the 
points a half mile apart. 


bank. 


ern construction, river at 


The old 


bridge is located in the business center 


span 


and crosses the river at a point con- 
venient to the railroad station. 
Winchester’s ranked 


third class, and with modern and elab- 


post-office is 


orate accommodations is doing a large 
Rural deliv- 
routes are being established this 


and satisfactory service. 
ery 
summer. 

It was Daniel Webster who said that 
the valley scene of the Ashuelot was 
one of the most beautiful he had ever 
beheld. Indeed, 


love to 


we imagine 
that as the Almighty fashioned these 
hills and leveled this valley, He 
smiled, and the sensitive earth and 


rock caught up the radiance and took 
upon themselves as an everlasting im- 
print their present outlines of peculiar 
beauty. 

You will be well repaid if, before 
Winchester, climb old 
Mount Michigan, or as it was termed 
later, This 


leaving you 


Meetinghouse Mountain. 
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is a deep-wooded hill of low altitude, 
rising abruptly up at the rear of the 
The 


older portion of the village was built 


village, in fact, overshadowing it. 


across its base and of course remains 


so to-day. From the top of this hill, 
looking northward and west, is pre- 
sented a view of the Chesterfield hills, 
a low, uneven range of country with 
no especially attractive features, save 
the 


green. 


vast and variagated stretches of 


Extensive tracts of 
this 
the past, leaving an unpleasing monot- 
An 


-southwest— 


timber 


have been taken from region in 


ony of hardwood undergrowth. 


almost opposite view 


brings into a single picture the moun- 


tgins of three states. Mount Monad- 
nock rises fifteen miles away to the 
east. A most beautiful branch of the 


valley joins the river here at Winches- 
ter and runs away to the south, form- 
ing a fertile stretch of meadow and til- 
lage land. An abrupt and magnifi- 
Mount 


Grace, over whose ancient top hangs a 


cent background is formed by 


legend of Indian devastation, the sad- 
dest I ever heard. 

The general contour of the village 
in which General has 
changed but little since the early six- 
ties. A 


moved, a few added. 


Wood was born 
few buildings have been re- 
Most prominent 
among the latter class stands the Con- 
ant library, a truly beautiful structure. 
The most prominent point in the vil- 
lage is formed by a triangle of streets. 
Here is a 


band stand and water fount. 


beautiful common, with 
Facing 


the square is the long line of business 


buildings, forming almost one con- 
tinuous block. These buildings are 


the ones described as lining the east 
bank of the river, and facing on Main 


street. On other sides of the square 
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is the National bank, town hall, hotel, 
library, etc. 

Winchester has several streets which 
afford pleasant drives. The rich shade 
abundant in this vicinity makes this 
pastime quite popular. Drives of rare 
beauty and pleasantness abound in 
One of the most 


delightful follows the river down its 


several directions. 
course to its union with the Connect- 
icut. 

A sketch of commercial Winchester 
would tell you of many successes, of 
But 
this article. 


such is the 
Men of en- 
ergy, push, and determination have 


some failures. not 


purpose of 
located or here, and have 
Win- 
chester is a representative New Hamp- 
shire town—that is all. 


grown up 


succeeded or gone elsewhere. 


That a great 





River View, with Old M 


and Dam 


man was born here adds nothing to the 
glory of the place. No locality should 
ever boast of her offspring, as it is an 
accident, not an achievement. Gov- 
ernor Wood’s name and nativity does 
add, however, to the historic interest of 


the town, and should give her citizens 
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a. deep appreciation of the man who 
has made so much of himself for his 
country’s sake. It should, it seems to 
me, deepen a love for country and rev- 
erence for the state which has given 
to the world so much of that which is 
manly and great and true. 

Wood is 
place of his birth. 


General the 
The writer met him 


in New York a few months ago, and 


eager to see 


he expressed himself as having many 
times pictured the place and scenes of 
He declared that, “Af- 
ter this Eastern work ” (he was at the 
time about to depart for the Philip- 
pines), he intended to return to Win- 


his nativity. 


chester, if possible on some one of her 
Old Home celebrations, at which, by 
the way, his name and deeds are es- 


pecially recalled. Governor Wood is a 
man, and as such he cannot but con- 
trast the peculiar charms of old New 
England with the rude characteristics 
of daily life among an Eastern people. 
His longing to come hack, and his de- 
sire to again refresh himself amid the 
scenes of his native place, must strike 
a chord of sympathy in the heart of 
every true New Englander. 

To the inquiry, How may I win the 
laurels you have won, he probably 
would reply, “ Go and be born in Win- 
chester, or at least in the Granite state, 
And 
we might add—to fulfil the require- 
ments as Governor Wood has done— 


and then serve your country.” 


serve her well, doing vour whole duty, 
and more, at all times. 


SONG OF HOME WEEK. 


By Frank Walcott Hutt. 


What if the Mother shall come, some day,— 
Dear Mother Nature, that loves us all— 
Wistfully looking to either way, 
Faring along through the crowded mall, 
Sorely bewildered to find her sons,— 
All the estranged and the heedless ones. 


Shall we not run to her, as of old, 
Glad that the mother-faith seeks us here? 
Shall we, as ingrates, that love withhold, 
Due to the nurture of childhood’s year? 
Shall we not rather be kind, and say: 
“ Greeting, good Mother to thee, this day.” 


Come, let us rally, and quick, let’s go 
Whither the voices of Nature call; 
Come with the Mother who loves us so 
Past the gray bounds and the orchard wall, 
Over the meadows and through the glen, 
Safe in the circle of home again. 

















CUPID'S SUMMER OUTING. 
By Isabel Ambler Gilman. 


Young Cupid arose one July morn 

And mused awhile in the early dawn, 
‘Vacation! I must be gone! 

The city market is dull!” said he, 

“ Tll make a trip through the north country, 

*Mong the hills and lakes there’s work for me, 
And the preachers, later on.” 


He packed his quiver with arrows new 
And straight to the mountains north he flew, 
To a large resort hotel, 
And when he left there were downcast eyes 
And tell-tale blushes and happy sighs, 
Congratulations and much surprise:— 
O he knew his business well. 


He hovered above a fishing camp 

And shot the fisher, a lonely tramp 
With a title o’er the sea. 

“ Ah, Cupid!” he cried, “* What is my fate?” 

“ \ winsome maiden of rich estate,” 

Said Cupid. “ Old man, draw in your bait!” 

And the fishes danced in glee. 


Then gaily circling the lakes around 

\ summer school near the shore he found. 
“Ha, ha! Now I'll have some fun! 

Much learning is apt to cause delay 

In heart affairs, so the wise ones say, 


I'll change their studies somewhat to-day.’ 
And he shot them one by one. 


Out came the principal in a rage. 

“QO Cupid! These boys are not of age! 
Dear me! What are you doing? 

Don’t shoot at random! O please beware! 

Some bachelor maids have a camp up there; 

For nonsense we have no time to spare. 


Don’t send my boys a-wooing!” 


Said Cupid, “ Don’t make so much ado, 
I’ve got an arrow, my friend, for you.” 
And then in a cot near by 
A dainty spinster he quickly spied. 
“ Get out of my sight, you imp!” she cried. 
“ You shot me once and my lover died, 
I'll never marry, not I!” 





IN GOLDEN SUMMER DAYS. 


“ No schoolmaster shall come courting me!” 
“ Fair madam, all that you want,” said he, 
“Is a chance to change your mind.” 
The rascal laughed as the bow he bent 
And straight to her heart the arrow went, 
She sank with a smile of sweet content. 
O Love makes its victims blind. 


He peeped in each mansion, camp, and cot, 
And scattered sunshine in many a spot 
To comfort a heart forlorn; 
The maiden forgot her doubts and fears, 
The widow looked up and dried her tears, 
And the man who hadn't cared for years 
Felt a thrill of joy new born. 


Wherever he went, ‘twas wondrous strange, 
In hearts and manners he wrought a change 
In most alarming fashion, 
And rank and fortune and family pride. 
And creeds and customs were all defied 
As Cupid’s arrows on every side 
Kindled the grand old passion. 


And the “ sweetest story ever told 

Was whispered again by young and old, 
The happy blushes bringing. 

“ Marriage will never be out of style,” 

Young Cupid said with a knowing smile. 

“ Love rules my kingdom and all the while 
The wedding bells are ringing.” 


IN GOLDEN SUMMER DAYS. 
By C. C. Lord. 


Once a thriving bud expanded in a blossom bright and fair, 
And a bird sprang up and warbled with an accent sweet and rare, 
And a poet saw and listened to the comfort of despair, 

On a golden summer day. 


Then the blossom quickly yielded to the purpose to destroy 

That subdued the bird in silence, and, for grief without alloy, 

Then the poet died in mourning that refused the light of joy, 
In a golden summer day. 


But the legend proud of ages brought the blossom into mind, 

And the lore of time unceasing unto praise the bird consigned, 

And the poet lived and flourished in the love that blessed his kind, 
Every golden summer day. 








SHORELINE SKETCHES—* ONCE UPON A TIME.” 


By H. G. Leslie, M. D. 


all those dear, delightful 
tales 
with which the storehouse 
of memory is filled. As I 
repeat the words, like as though it were 
an incantation, comes a 


and reminiscences, 


vision of a 
great open fireplace with the serene 
face of an old grandmother sitting on 
one side, her fast playing knitting 
needles catching the flash and flare of 
burning until they seemed 
tipped with the irridescent* light of 
diamonds. 


fagots, 


Around her gather eager 
5 5 


young faces, impatiently awaiting the 
promised story. 


With such scenes and surroundings 
are these words so linked, that it seems 
proper to use them only on high occa- 
sions and with a spirit of reverence. 
Nevertheless, I venture to call them 
from the retreat to which long disuse 
has consigned them, to express as a 
fitting introduction to these lines the 
surprise and gratification with which 
I received an invitation from Captain 
Somes to join him in a blueberry pick- 
ing trip to “ Great Swamp.” 

I say surprise, for I knew that these 
expeditions were ordinarily conducted 
in a solitary, if not exactly a secret, 
manner. The average Shoreliner 
seemed to feel that he should leave his 
bed at a very unseemly hour and like 
the much quoted Arab, “fold his tent 
and silently steal away.” Just how 
this abnormal sentiment originated I 


G. M.—7 


never knew, but certain it was that 
whenever a man failed to be seen in 
his accustomed haunts for a day, at 
this season of the year, it was con- 
jectured that he was blueberrying, but 
no one ever saw him go. He could re- 
turn whenever and as openly as he 
pleased, after the object of his mission 
was accomplished, without losing caste 
or being classed with the mercenary 
individuals who filled their pails for 
filthy lucre. 

The residents of Shoreline had cer- 
tain days and observances, not marked 
in the calendar by legislative enact- 
ment, but which long custom had de- 
creed to be quite as important and 
noteworthy as though authorized by 
legal edict. 

When the warm days of March had 
melted the snows in the distant moun- 
tain forest, or the spring rains had sent 
an added influx of water to the usually 
placid stream, along whose banks their 
homes were located, and the waifs and 
strays of a freshet were floating with 
the tide, man and boy left their usual 
avocations, en masse, to gather drift- 
wood. 

Theoretically, no one argued but 
what a day’s work in the ship yard or 
boat shops, would be productive of 
more monetary value than all the sal- 
vage a week’s freshet could possibly 
give them. But then there was the 
excitement, the element of gambling, 
the possibility that some rich treasure 
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trove would unexpectedly fall into 
their hands. Moreover it was an es- 
tablished custom; their fathers had al- 
ways indulged in the same recreation, 
and from boyhood to old age there 
never seemed to come a year when it 
was quite right to discontinue the 
habit. 

Another red letter day, in their book 
of recorded events, was when the 
mackerel or blue fish came into the 
river. Many a family in the old times 
had procured a winter’s supply of these 
denizens of the sea in a single day’s 
fishing. In my time, however, the 
great sweeping seines of the Glouces- 
ter fishermen, had so changed condi- 
tions that only meager returns could 
repay their most laborious toil, and the 
family kits and barrels had long be- 
fore been broken up for firewood. 

Another period of anticipation and 
recreation was when the high bush 
blueberries should ripen. The 
financial theories and arguments might 
relate to these excursions to “ Great 
Swamp,” as 


same 


have been previously 
noted, but they would tell you with 
much truth that no such fruit could 
be purchased from the itinerant 
vender. The value of the recreation 
was quite as much prized as the loaded 
baskets. 

It is good to leave the regular rou- 
tine of life now and then and meet 
nature in her own haunts. She gives 
us a balm peculiarly her own to soothe 
and comfort the -chafes and bruises of 
human toil. Whenever we go to her, 
we return better for her ministrations. 
So who shall say but that they who 
pluck the gayly tinted leaves from the 
tree of life may not be the wiser. 

I was gratified at the invitation, as 
it proved to me that Captain Somes 


appreciated the interest which I took 
in his recollections of earlier years, 
and philosophical disquisitions on men 
and things in any way connected with 
Shoreline. 

By prearranged agreement, we were 
up in the early gray of the dawn, and 
long before the first faint gleam of 
sunlight tipped the locust trees on the 
crest of Cromwell’s hill were well on 
our journey. 

A peculiar and uncanny feeling 
comes over one in passing through a 
hour. The 
spirit of dreams seems to hover in the 
air, and the mystery of untold 
edies broods in the silence. 


city or village at such an 


trag- 
The very 
chimney tops, lacking the dim film of 
the 
neath, appear monumental in 
ter. The resonance of stillness is 
weird and unnatural. We took our 
way by the slope of the hill, ina path 
leading by the village cemetery. A 


incense from hearthstones _ be- 


charac- 


look of sadness came over Captain 
over the 
grassy, wave-like mounds marking the 
resting-place of so many of his old 
friends. 

Life is like unto a forest path, into 
which we enter where the young trees 
stand tall and thick, with luxuriant 
foliage, while the air around them is 


Jared’s face as he glanced 


laden with promise. As we pass on 
they become more scattered, and lichen 
and moss gather on their trunks, while 
every now and then comes a bare, bleak 


spot, and as we continue to the far 


edge, only the cheerless irresponsive 
earth meets our gaze, and the autumn 


wind, breathing through the broken 
and decaying stalks of grass, brings a 
sinister, sibilant note to our ears. 

I fancied that it was 


some such 


thoughts as these that floated through 
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the Captain’s mind, and gave him an 
air of preoccupation as we trudged 
through the irregular lane, leading to 
the plain beyond. On either side 
were clumps of sweet elder and sumac, 
the yellow flowers of the St. Johnswort 
lifted their heads above the scant vege- 
tation by the roadside, while the yet 
uncolored tufts of goldenrod gave 
promise of a brilliant display later in 
the As my eye rested on 
shrub and bush in their summer _holi- 
day garb, I asked, “ Why should Na- 
ture make such an effort in painting 
and decorating her face?” The ele- 
ments of the reproduction of the spe- 


season. 


cies could be just as well accomplished, 
seeds could be formed and distributed 
quite as well without all this profuse 
display and apparently wasted energy. 

“Well,” said Captain Jared, “I ex- 
pect it is the same sort of a disease as 
has struck all the girls and young wo- 
men in Shoreline. These flowers are 
afraid some bumblebee or butterfly 
will go by without stopping to give 
them a kiss. When the girls begin to 
get along a little beyond the spring- 
time of life, they begin to feel that 
they must have ribbons for their necks 
and roses on their bonnets, for fear 
some young man will pass by and not 
notice them. 

“ Now a bit 
more honey in their cups, for all the 
show they put on, but they are trying 
to fool the bees and make them think 
they have. 


these flowers haven’t 


I’ve seen just as good 
wives and mothers in my voyages that 
didn’t know a furbelow from a hank 
of spun yarn, and then when I was a 
young man you had to find out who 
would make a good mate in the voyage 
of life without seeing them prance up 
and down the street on dress parade.” 


gI 


A little way on we came to the road 
leading to the beach, better known 
locally as Street ”—a 
memorial to the times when here was 
planted the post to which offenders of 
the law were fastened, to offer expia- 
tion for their 


“ Whipping 


various misdemeanors 


by a sound beating. The birches, un- 
pruned by legal authority, were grow- 
ing a little way off in luxurious exuber- 
ance. It is a question whether wife 
beating and cruelty to animals should 
not receive this personal and public re- 
minder of outraged justice to-day. It 
is not in every way that we have im- 
proved on the methods of the fathers. 

After leaving this street and turn- 
ing toward the irregular border of trees 
that fringed the broad area of swampy 
land beyond, I noticed on the right of 
the pathway a depression in the earth, 
which, with a few scattered bricks, was 
the remaining trace of where a house 
had once stood. Such mementoes are 
always of pathetic interest. With no 
strain on the imagination one learns to 
regard them as the burial places of so 
many hopes and ambitions, the scene, 
perhaps, of many unrecorded trage- 
dies. The life of the home is dead 
and the stunted clumps of lilacs and a 
few straggling cinnamon roses alone 
are the memorials over the grave of 
the past. 

“Here in my boyhood,” said Cap- 
tain Jared, “lived a quaint, curious 
representative of the Celtic race, Qua- 
ker Morrison, one of the three Irishmen 
who thus early made their homes in, 
or near, Shoreline. Master Walsh, the 
Captain Guest, and 
Abram Morrison, all of them men of 
more than average ability, but all of 
them markedly erratic and eccentric. 

“ The Morrisons were of that Scotch- 


schoolmaster, 
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Irish colony, which made a home in 
Londonderry, N. H., then called Nut- 
field. From there Abram drifted to 
this place, presumably influenced by a 
desire to be near a Quaker meeting- 
house, and to associate with those of a 
like belief. Why this 
strange, comical, fun-loving Irishman 
should feel the need of the sober, 
date thoughtfulness, the hours of silent 
meditation that belongs to this society, 


religious 


se- 


as a balm for his soul’s good, was al- 
ways a mystery to me. 

“He would probably have been for- 
gotten by most people long before this, 
had not Mr. Whittier caught the spirit 
of his boyish fanciful character and 
preserved the type in one of his sweet- 
est ballads. 

“T recollect winter afternoon 
when we boys had been sent over into 


one 


the woods to procure hemlock boughs, 
with which to make the family brooms 
—a weekly errand—that as we came 
back, near nightfall, we stopped to pay 
a visit to the old Quaker, who by the 
way, was a great favorite with every 
boy in these parts. He had a great 
fund of stories and an inimitable way 
of telling them, which in those days 
when children’s books were unknown, 
made him a very desirable friend. On 
this occasion we found him seated on a 
box before the great roaring fireplace, 
sewing. He had a huge sparerib sus- 
pended by a string, roasting in front 
of the fire, and every now and then he 
gave it a turn, or basted it from the 
dripping dish beneath. That no time 
might be lost in his culinary affairs, 
he had taken off his trousers and was 


giving them a needed patch. His 
broad-brimmed hat was shoved far 


back on his head, a pair of enormous 
steel-bowed spectacles rested almost on 


“ONCE UPON A TIME.” 


the tip of his nose, while his thin, 
cracked voice was trilling the notes of 
some strange Irish song. A _ good 
many years have passed, but that scene 
is still firmly fixed in my memory. 
“No one has or could picture the 
character of Abram Morrison better 
than Mr. Whittier. In fact, he told 
the story with so much truth that some 
of his relatives were not quite pleased. 
I learned the lines when they were first 
published in the Villager years ago. 


“* Half a genius quick to plan, 
Blundering like an Irishman, 
But with canny shrewdness, lent 
By his far-off Scotch descent— 

Such was Abram Morrison.’ 


“One thing which he said is not 
absolutely true. The Quaker had a 
local reputation as a poet, and Mr. 
Whittier says: 


“* All his words have perished, shame 
On the saddle-bags of fame, 
That they bring not to our time 
One poor couplet of the rhyme 
Made by Abram Morrison,’ 


as I can recall at least one couplet of 
his rhymes which he recited to a group 
of us boys. At one period he occupied 
a part of a shop with Ensign Morrill 
and to this relates the lines I remem- 
ber: 


“* Ensign Morrill and his son 
See what wonders they have done. 
Poor old Abram down below 
Little or nothing for him to do.’ 


“Just the occasion of this poetic 
outburst I do not remember. 

“He had quite an inventive turn of 
mind, but all of his machines and de- 


signs were marked by the same eccen- 
tricity that gave him fame. 


I well re- 











“ONCE 


call the interest taken by the neigh- 
bors in his perambulating pig pen, so 
constructed on wheels that the pigs 
could root it from place to place as 
pleased their fancy best, but still at- 
tached to the house by ropes, so that 
he could bring them home to feed. 


*¢* Midst the men and things which will 
Haunt an old man’s memory still, 
Drollest, quaintest of them all 
With a boy’s laugh I recall 

Good old Abram Morrison.’ ” 


The Captain picked up his basket 
and bundle which he had placed on 
the ground while talking and we re- 
newed our journey toward the blue- 
berry bushes a little way beyond. At 
the edge of the swampy ground he 
pullled off his ordinary footwear and 
donned a pair of long rubber boots, 
and plunged into one of the bosky 
lanes, on the sides of which grew the 
coveted prizes. 

Thoreau, in one of his most charm- 
ing books, . The Maine Woods,” 
that the Vicuninun Corynbosum is a 


says 


habitat of northern Massachusetts and 
Maine and moist soil. 
In this locality at least his botanical 


grows in very 
observations were verified, for the Cap- 
tain was wading through nearly a foot 
of slime and water. To my mind it 
it seemed a veritable snakes’ hole, and 
as I have a feminine horror for rep- 
in- 


tiles and creepy things, I had no 


clination to follow him. 


As I] peered 
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into one of the dusky recesses, I saw a 
huge green frog seated on a tussock of 
grass. His solemn and meditative air 
led me to think that he was reflecting 
on his unappreciated efforts as a mu- 
sician. I thought to myself that if 
every man who had made a failure of 
his cherished hopes and ambitions 
wore as lugubrious a countenance as 
this poor Batrachian, smiles would be 
indeed. A nest of half fledged 
crows, in a pine tree near by, kept 
up an incessant note of complaint. I 
could hear the slosh and suck of the 
Captain’s boots in the mud and water 
behind a clump of bushes. That he 


had marked the slowly forming fruit 


few 


on this particular group, since the shad 
bush had lent a sweet perfume to the 
air, and the strange clumps of blos- 
soms on the button bushes lined the 
way I knew, now he was securing the 
reward of patient waiting. 

The sun had long since passed its 
meridian height, and sent long shadows 
from its westering angle, as we took 
our way homeward. When we came in 
sight of the river a freight of salt hay 
was coming up from the marshes, the 
rowers swaying with rhythmic motion 
to their oars, while every now and then 
across the slow moving tide we caught 
the refrain of an old river song: 


“ Baked beans and apple dowdy, 
Sing, yell and play the rowdy, 


Heigh-ho, Heigh-ho.” 











MY OLD NEW HAMPSHIRE HOME. 


By Fred Myron Colby. 


Over many lands I’ve wandered, 
And sailed from sea to sea; 
I’ve seen the sunlight glisten 
On the waves of Zuyder Zee; 
But ‘mid distant scenes and pleasures, 
And whereso’er I roam, 
There’s no place to me so pleasant 
As my old New Hampshire Home. 


I’ve dreamed by Scotia’s fairy lochs, 
In England’s stately halls; 
I’ve seen the priceless works of art 
On the Louvre’s gleaming walls; 
But never in hall or castle, 
Or “neath shining spire and dome, 
Have I found the sweet contentment 
Of my old New Hampshire home. 


There’s many a lovely prospect 
Among the hills of Spain; 

And fair are the blooming orchards 
Of Normandy and Maine; 

But not in cot or homestead 
Beyond the swelling foam, 

Can you find the cosy comfort 
Of my old New Hampshire home. 


O bright are the streams of Hellas, 
Girt with their woods of pine; 
And gay are the Tuscan vineyards 
"Neath purple Appenine; 
But fairer than the landscapes 
You see in pictured tome, 
Are the hilltops and the valleys 
Of my old New Hampshire home. 


They say the sun shines warmly 
O’er Bagdat’s domes of snow; 
And fields of roses scent the air, 
Where the Pharpar’s waters flow; 
But sweeter are the violets 
That grow by the brooklet’s foam, 
And fairer still the sunshine 
Of my old New Hampshire home. 
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New Hampshire! O New Hampshire! 
I love to think of thee; 

As I wander o’er the mountains, 
As I linger by the sea; 

And my heart will always hunger, 
When in foreign lands I roam, 

For the comforts and the blessings 
Of my old New Hampshire home. 


RIVERBOW. 
By Bela Chapin. 


Where all is still beside a hill, 
Where fierce winds never blow, 
In a sunny nook, with a tidy look, 
Is a cottage home I know; 
A country seat, a farmhouse neat 
With ample portico, 
Where woodbines twine and many a vine 
Does grateful shade bestow. 


There maple treen with leafy green 
Are standing in a row; 
There tall elms spread their boughs o’erhead, 
And sweetest flowers grow 
Near the riverside where waters glide 
Along in a ceaseless flow. 
0 loved retreat, delightful seat! 
What scenes surround it so! 


There orchard trees whose fruits that please 
Weigh down the branches low: 

There roses bloom, and rare perfume 
Upon the breezes throw: 

There birds of song their notes prolong, 
And much of gladness show; 

In beauty drest, in brilliant vest, 
They oft fly to and fro. 


From such a home afar to roam 
Who would be fain to go? 
In winter time of ice and rime, 
When fields are clothed with snow; 
When spring is there, or summer fair, 
Or autumn colors glow,— 
The whole year round delight is found 
And peace at Riverbow. 








EBENEZER HOGG vs. JOHN PAUL JONES. 


A NEW 


HAMPSHIRE 


CASE. 


Otis G. Hammond. 


George Washington of the 





United States navy, 
should ever have been 
placed under arrest, by 


civil or any other process, on New 
Hampshire soil, is a fact little known 
and much to be regretted by the people 
of the state. This was the 
state which not only gave him the 
Ranger, his first command under a 
United States commission, but also his 
three 


Granite 


lieutenants, master, surgeon, 
three midshipmen, twenty-three of his 
crew, and twelve apprentice 
What wonder, if here in our little, old, 


hilly state, with an insignificant strip 


bovs. 


of only eighteen miles of rocky sea- 
coast, we feel a pride in the brilliant 
achievements of our first naval hero, 
and a sense of claim and affection such 
as we have for our nearest kinsmen! 
It was from Portsmouth, our only 
seaport, that he sailed forth on a career 
of seven years of conquest, and the 
oaken planks of his ship, hard as 
the hills on which they grew, were a 
fit setting for the indomitable courage 
and relentless purpose of the man who 
trod them. But great minds are often 
troubled by little things, and the king 
of beasts cannot protect himself from 
the flea. 
dence that this matter was any source 


There is, however, no evi- 
of anxiety to Commodore Jones, but 
it was a worrisome thing to his counsel 
for a time, until the legislature came 
to his relief. 

We have, here in New Hampshire, 


two facts of consolation in this mat- 
ter. It was not a New Hampshire 


man who was the cause of annoyance 


to John Paul Jones, although the 
warrant was issued by a New Hamp- 
shire judge, and served by a New 


This was a mere 
accident due to the fact that when the 
plaintiff decided to apply the balm of 
law to his injuries, Commodore Jones 


Hampshire sheriff. 


was stationed at Portsmouth on a tem- 
porary duty under the orders of con- 
This 


eation to 


necessitated 
New Hampshire courts. 
But it was a New Hampshire man who 


gress, the appli- 


came to his assistance, Gen. John Sul- 


livan, a man who will never be for- 


gotten by the people of his native 
state, though to his memory no ade- 
quate the 
Nor is 


memorial exists save in 


hearts of his countrymen. 
General Sullivan alone in neglect, for, 
of all our Revolutionary heroes and 
patriots, Stark alone is suitably repre- 
sented in bronze or stone. Where are 
our statues, busts, monuments of John 
Langdon, whose private fortune, even 
to his plate, voluntarily offered for 
that purpose, enabled New Hampshire 
to equip the troops sent under Stark 
to stop Burgoyne and save the new 
nation of the western world from dis- 
memberment in its infancy, the man 
whose private purse gave Stark the 
opportunity which made him famous; 
of Meshech of the 
committee of safety all through the 
war; of Col. Alexander Scammell, ad- 


Weare, chairman 


jutant-general of Washington’s army; 
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of Gen. Enoch Poor, of whom Wash- 
ington “ An 
guished merit, who, as a citizen and 


said, officer of distin- 
a soldier, had every claim to the esteem 
of his country,” and of whom Lafay- 
ette said, standing by the grave with 
tears in his eyes, “ Ah! That was one 


of my generals!” To our discredit 
we must answer, “ There are none.” 
But the deeds of these men are not 
yet all known. Occasionally an inci- 
dent comes to the surface of the dust 
of the past, like the one here written, 
which but adds lustre to their mem- 
ory, and shows us the human as well 
as the heroic in their nature. 
Ebenezer Hogg of Boston, mariner, 
renders an account against John Paul 
Esquire, for £21180 due him 
for services as steward the 
Bon Homme Richard from February 
15 to July 11, 1779, at fifteen Spanish 


milled dollars a month as 


Jones, 


on board 


per agree- 


ment. The bill is dated L’Orient, 
July 11, 1779, and is sworn to before 
Robert Fletcher, clerk of the inferior 


H., 


An attachment on the 


court in Hillsborough county, N. 
April 4, 1783. 
estate of John Paul Jones, in the sum 
of £3000, dated November 5, 1782. 
was issued by Jonathan Lovewell, one 
of the justices of the inferior court of 
Hillsborough county. It was directed 
to John Parker, sheriff of Rockingham 
county, for service, and in it Commo- 
dore Jones is Ports- 
mouth, N. H. By this document it is 
alleged “ that the said Jones at Ports- 
mouth aforesaid on the first day of 
October last the 
plaintiff in the sum of twenty one 


described as of 


being indebted to 


pounds eighteen shillings lawful money 


according to the account annexed 
thereof then and there 
promised the plaintiff to pay him that 


n 
consideration 
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And also for that the 
afterwards the 
same day in consideration that the 
plaintiff at instance & 
request of the said Jones had before 
that 
& service 


sum on demand 


said Jones there on 


the special 
time done for him other labour 


then & 
there promised the plaintiff to pay 


such as aforesaid 
him so much money for the last men- 


tioned labour & service as he rea- 


sonably deserved to have for the same 
on Now the plaintiff avers 
that he ought to have another sum of 


demand 


twenty one pounds eighteen shillings 
like 


due 


money whereof the said Jones had 
notice Yet tho’ often requested 
has 


but 


not paid either of the afores* sums 
still neglects & refuses so to do” 


Sheriff Parker made return Novem- 


ber 6, 1782, that he had taken the 
body of John Paul Jones, and had 
taken Major-General John Sullivan 


for bail. 

Commodore Jones had been on duty 
at Portsmouth for about four months, 
engaged in superintending the launch- 
ing and fitting out of the ship America, 
which he had been appointed to com- 
He 


a naval constructor, and declared that 


mand. was out of his element as 
this was the most disagreeable duty of 
his life. 
materials in the lumber yard were but 


The contests with men and 


a provocation to the spirit that longed 
But he 
persevered in his work, soothed in a 


for the conquests of the sea. 


measure by the thought that he was 
building his own ship, then the finest 
in the navy, by the help of which he 
the he 
Then, when his ship was done, 
and manned with his old and trusted 
what left of 
former crews on the Ranger and the 


might further pursue career 


lov ed. 
and his 


officers were 


Bon Homme Richard, came what was 
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perhaps the greatest disappointment 
of his life, a resolve of congress and a 
letter from Robert Morris directing 
him to deliver his ship to the Chevalier 
de Martigne, whose former command, 
the Magnifique, had recently been 
wrecked at the entrance to Boston har- 
bor. On the 5th of November, 1782, 
he gave up his ship, and went to Phila- 
delphia the next day. 

All these things serve to prove to us 
the state of mind John Paul Jones 
must have been in, when, on the day 
of his departure for Philadelphia, 
Sheriff Parker touched him on the 
shoulder at the instance of one Eben- 
ezer Hogg, mariner, of Boston. In his 
extremity he turned to John Sullivan, 
who had retired from active service a 
disappointed man, and resumed the 
practice of his profession. 

The case came up before the inferior 
court of Hillsborough county, Justices 
Jonathan Lovewell, James Underwood, 
Timothy Farrar, and Jeremiah Page 
sitting, on the first Tuesday of April, 
1783. Commodore Jones did not ap- 
pear to defend himself, for, after plac- 
ing the matter in General Sullivan’s 
hands, he had gone to Philadelphia in 
accordance with his orders, and other 
opportunities of service failing, he was 
at that time serving as a volunteer offi- 
cer on the French flag-ship in the West 
Indies. His counsel did not appear 
for reasons which he will hereafter re- 
late. Consequently the case went to 
the plaintiff by default, and Hogg was 
awarded damages in the 
£21180, and costs of £3 16 0. 

General Sullivan, not being able to 
produce his principal, found himself 
liable for the entire amount of dam- 
ages and costs. This was a serious 
matter to him, for he was a generous, 


sum of 
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improvident man, to whom a dollar in 
hand was a dollar to spend, and he de- 
cided to fight the case out rather than 
submit to an unjust verdict, and one 
which reflected such discredit on the 
state. In his own words he will tell 
us of the affair, for we have his peti- 
tion to the legislature for authority to 
reénter the case and try it on its 
merits. 


To the Honorable the Council and 
House of Representatives now as- 
sembled at Concord within and for the 
State of New Hampshire on the third 
Wednesday of December A: D: 1783— 

Humbly Shews John Sullivan of 
Durham in the County of Strafford 
Esq’ That upon the recall of John 
Paul Esq’ from Portsmouth 
where he had been sent by Congress to 
take charge of the ship America; it was 
communicated to your petitioner in 
how & in 


Jones 


confidence what manner 
that Gentleman was to be employed, 
for the advantage of the United States. 
That on the Day of the said Jones* de- 
parture from Portsmouth, he applyed 
to your petitioner & informed him 
that he was arrested at the suit of one 
Ebenezer Hogg of Boston, for wages 
due to him for his services on board A 
Vessel of War, which the said Jones 
commanded in the service of the united 
states. That your petitioner being 
well Acquainted with the necessity of 
the said Jones* speedy arrival in Phila- 
delphia, and sensible that it would do 
no honor to the state to have a Gentle- 
man who had been intrusted with the 
command of the first ship of the Line 


constructed in America; arrested & 
confin’d at the moment of his Intended 
departure, and being also sensible that 
by a resolve of your honorable Body, 
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no person in Actual service was to be 
arrested or detained, & Learning The 
uniform practice of the Courts, that no 
Judgment could be given against any 
person imployed in the army, or Navy 
of the united states; while they con- 
tinued in such imployment; became 
Bail for the said Jones; & from a per- 
that no court would suffer 
Judgment to be entered against said 
Jones, while employed in the Defence 
of the united states; neglected to at- 
tend at the Inferior Court at Amherst, 
where the Action was triable; but the 
Justices of that Court at their session 
in April Last, notwithstanding it was 
well known that the said Jones was 
then in the service of the united states; 
Entered Judgment against him by de- 


suasion 


fault, and issued Execution thereon, 
by means whereof your petitioner as 
attorney to said Jones is deprived of 
the advantage of Trying the merits of 


the original Action and as Bail is 
Liable to pay the whole Demand. 


Wherefore Your petitioner most hum- 
bly prays that the said Judgment may 
be Annulled; & that he as attorney to 
said Jones may be Let in to dispute 
the Merits of the original Action; the 
former Judgment & Execution thereon 
notwithstanding: and Your petitioner 
as in Duty bound will pray. 


Jn° Sullivan in be- 
half of himself and 


Jn° Paul Jones 





Coneord June 10% 1783 


A hearing on the petition was or- 
dered, and was adjourned from time 
to time, one party or the other being 
unable to attend. John Prentice was 
attorney for the plaintiff, and explains 
the absence of his principal and him- 
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self in November in a letter to the 
speaker of the house. 


Londonderry 3'* November 1783— 

The Hon** John Dudley Esq’ 
Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives— 

Sir I Just rect the Inclosed Noti- 
fication informing that the Petition of 
the Hon' General Sullivan respecting 
Ebenezer Hogg is to be heard on Wed- 
nesday next I would inform the 
Hon? Assembly that the said Hogg at- 
tended all the last Week or on the Day 
appointed—is now gone to Rhode 
Island & Cannot be notified—I am 
obliged to attend the Supreme Court 
at Salem in the County of Essex & 
Cannot attend your Hon™ Wherefore 
in his behalf beg your Hon" to post- 
to some future Day 
that Hogg himself may be present « 


pone the hearing 


have a fair Trial from your most obe- 
dient humble Servant 
John Prentice 


In his turn the defendant was un- 
able to be present either in person or 
by counsel in December, and General 
Sullivan explained his necessary ab- 
sence to the speaker and submitted 
some evidence and argument for the 
granting of the petition. The deposi- 


tions referred to are not now to be 


found. 


Durham Decem* 3* 1783 

Sir—As my Journey to Annapolis 
will prevent my attending the General 
Court, on the day appointed for the 
hearing my Petition in behalf of Cap* 
Jn° Paul Jones—I have taken the lib- 
erty to send by M* Ebenezer Smith 
some Depositions relative to M™ Hoggs 
Conduct and requested him to answer 
in my behalf—my only wish is That 
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Capt Jones may have a Trial of the 
merits as he was defaulted by mistake 
& in my opinion contrary to the Laws 
of the State as he was then in actual 





service—By the Depositions from Phil- 
adelphia it will appear that M™ Hogg 
by desertion forfeited his whole wages 
but even if that was not the case Capt 
Jones could be no more Liable to such 
an action than a Commanding officer 
is to the suits of his soldiers. M* Hogg 
pretends that the ship which Cap 
Jones commanded was private prop- 
erty but surely any person in the Least 
acquainted with the American affairs 
must be sensible that his assertion has 
no foundation in truth. I know that 
she has ever been considered as a ves- 
sel of war in the service of the united 
States, by Congress: & the officers & 
men had Rank Rations & pay the same 
as in other of our ships of war—But 
even if she was a private ship I know 
of no Law by which a Commander is 
made Liable for the wages of the mar- 
riners unless by special Contract—and 
even if it was possible for him to prove 
such agreement it must have been for- 
feited by M'* Hogg’s Desertion, which 
is fully proved by the Testimonies 
which M* Smith will lay before the as- 
sembly—lI Therefore flatter myself that 
upon every possible view of the Case 
the assembly must be satisfied that M* 
Hoggs suit is vexatious & that a Recov- 
ery against Capt Jones would be un- 
just; & I have too high an opinion of 
the Justice of our Legislature to sup- 
pose that so reasonable a request as 
that of granting an injured officer a 
fair tryal will admit of dispute— 

I have the honor to be with the most 
perfect esteem sir 

Your most obed* serv‘ 


je ; Jn° Sullivan 
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Finally the matter was brought to 
consideration April 2, 1784, and the 
plaintiff presented his case in a counter- 
petition which we are fortunate 
enough to find. 


The Honorable the Council & house 
of Representatives in General Assem- 
bly, convened at Exeter on the last 
Tuesday of March A D 1784— 

Humbly shews Ebenezer Hogg of 
Boston in the County of Suffolk & 
commonwealth ‘of Massachusetts Bay 
that upon a Citation from the Honor- 
able General Assembly at Concord con- 
vened the last October A D 1783 to 
Shew cause why the prayer of John 
Sullivan Esq’ at Durham in the county 
of Stafford in Behalf of himself & John 
Paul Jones Esq’ should not be granted: 
Respecting a Judgment of Court recov- 
ered against John Paul Jones Esq’ at 
Amherst court last April Term, pray- 
ing the Said Execution to be Annulled, 
which the Said John Sullivan Esq’ was 
Returned Bail, & hath availed himself 
by Reviving his Petition to this Honbl* 
Assembly in my Absence, to prevent 
my taking my remedy against him as 
Bail; till the year is almost Expired, 
after which Period the law hath not 
pointed out any Remedy against the 
Bail; Your Petitioner begs leave to in- 
form the Honorable council & Assem- 
bly that he hath made use of every 
Legal Measure in the Prosecution of 
John Paul Jones Esq’ Firstly, Wrote 
him a letter, afterwards waited on him, 
Finding no other Alternative, but to 
prosecute him or Finally lose the De- 
mand; on his Departure he was Ar- 
rested to Answer to your Petitioner at 
Amherst Court in January Term A D 
1783 which was continued till April, 
interim conversed John Sullivan Esq’ 











EBENEZER HOGG vs. 


who informed me they did not dispute 
the Justice of the but the 
process was Illegal: Your Petitioner 
Attended at April Term with his Evi- 
dence to support his Demand & the 
Said John Paul Jones Esq’ was De- 
faulted, & Issued, & your 
Petitioner hath been prevented of his 


Demand 


Execution 


Remedy agst John Sullivan Esq’ by 
his Frequent Petitions to the Former 
& present Honbl® Assembly to Annul 
your Petitioners Execution; & to re- 
store the Said John Paul Jones Esq‘ 
to law & John Sullivan Esq’ to be let 
in as Attorney to Dispute the Original 
Action, Your Petitioner Prays that as 
he hath given every Legal chance to 
the Said John Sullivan Esq? to Defend, 
& hath been long Detained from his 
Just Attended great 
Expences, to recover his Right, that he 


Demand, with 
may have immediate Remedy against 
John Sullivan Esq’ as Bail, Your Peti- 
tioners present urgent Business pre- 
vents his present Attendance on the 
Honbl* Assembly & is Soon going to 
Depart this Quarter on Business; your 
Petitioner as in Duty Bound shall Ever 
pray— 
Ebenezer Hogg 
April 2¢ 1784— 


After hearing all that was to be said 
on both sides the general court granted 
the request of General Sullivan, and he 
was authorized to bring in a bill for re- 
the This he lost no 
time in doing, and it was passed into 
an act April 9, 
April 13. During all the time the 
matter had the 
court any further action against Jones 


entering case. 


784, and approved 


been before general 
or Sullivan had been suspended by 
order. The act 


dore Jones to again enter his case in 


authorized Commo- 


JOHN PAUL JONES. 


IO[f 


the inferior court of common pleas for 
Hillsborough county at the term to 
be held at Amherst on the first Tues- 
day of July, 1784, with full power to 
try the merits of the case as though 
no judgment had been rendered, and 
the former decree of the court was an- 
nulled. It however, 
that in case the plaintiff should again 
recover Sullivan 


was provided, 
should be 
held answerable as bail for one year af- 
ter final judgment, and that the plain- 
tiff should have liberty to tax the costs 


General 


of both trials should he be successful. 
The case appeared on the doeket of 
the July term, but was continued from 
term to term until September, 1785, 
marked 
and 


when it was “neither party 


appeared ” from the 
docket. 


Our state is small and it barely 


dre ypped 


touches the sea, but it has always given 
of its sons as readily to the navy as to 
all other professions or walks of life. 
Six rear-admirals of the United States 
navy took their first breath of life from 
the New Hampshire hills, Enoch G. 
Parrott, George F. Pearson, George W. 
Storer, Robert H. Wyman, George E. 
Belknap, and John G. Walker, besides 
John M. 
And we are related by marriage to Ad- 


Browne, surgeon-general. 
miral Dewey, for his first wife was 8 
daughter of good old Governor Good- 
win, who presided over the destinies of 
the 1859 and 1860. Nor 
must we forget Capt. James S. Thorn- 
ton, executive officer of the Hartford, 
and of New 
Hampshire ship, in her conquest of the 
And last, but 
bravest of them all, Commander Tunis 


state in 


the Kearsarge, another 


Alabama. perhaps 
A. MeD. Craven, who, with his ship 
sinking in Mobile bay, met his pilot at 
the foot of the ladder leading to the 
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turret, stepped back, saying, “ After 
you, pilot!” and went down with his 
ship, truly the Sydney of the Ameri- 
can navy. 

Shipbuilding was once a large and 
profitable business in New Hampshire, 
but with the advent of the steamer and 


A RETROSPECT. 


the iron-clad it passed away. 


But the 
ship on the stocks still lives on the 
seal of the state, though the industry 
which it represents will never return; 
and the spirit of the old ship-masters 
of Portsmouth is in the blood of the 
people from Codés to the sea. 


A RETROSPECT. 


By Lydia Frances Camp. 


From the dim and distant past, 
Through the mist that time has cast, 
Visions oft before me rise,— 


Scenes which met my youthful eyes. 
Now the old home place I see, 
Peopled as it used to be,— 
Parents, children, each and all, 
Gathered by some mystic call. 


Wint’ry 


winds 


sway 


branches bare; 


Feath’ry flakes flit through the air, 
Yet heed they not the storm outside 
Clustered ’round the hearthstone wide. 
Brightly burns the fire to-night; 
Tallow candles add their light, 

While mingling shadows rise and fall 
Upon the fire-illumined wall. 


Father in a genial mood 
Seeks for all the greatest good. 
Youngster climbs upon his knees,— 


‘Tell a story, papa, please,” — 


Others nearer draw their chairs, 

As he tells them how the bears, 
When he was a little boy, 

Would their grandpa’s crops destroy. 


Mother with a constant zeal 

Labors for her loved ones’ weal. 

Out and in the needles flit, 

As her busy fingers knit 

Stockings, from a bright-hued yarn 
Which very soon her hands must darn. 
This the picture memory grants, 

By a retrospective glance. 





























THE CHILD AND THE SERMON. 


By Annie M. Edgerly. 


the 
accompanied 


T was mid-summer: 
Child had 
his parents to church, ac- 
cording to the custom of 





the time, and was perched 
on the extreme edge of the seat in the 
high, straight-backed, and deeply pan- 
eled pew. ‘The choir in the gallery on 
the left had been joined in the psalm 
singing by the congregation, and dur- 
ing the long opening prayer the Child 
had remained in his uncomfortable po- 
sition of rigidity. 

High over his head, behind the pul- 
pit, under the great sounding-board, 
the good old elder had reached the 
“Fourthly ” in his exposition of the 
text, and at this point the tender 
muscles in the weary little body of the 
The 


day was very warm and there were no 


Child relaxed ever so slightly. 


tall shade trees with overhanging, leafy 
branches to screen the large two-storied 
wooden structure from the fervid rays 
of the sun, but a cool breeze stole softly 
up into the open windows from the 
valley below, and the Child gazed far 
out over the peaceful hills where, in 
the distance, against a background of 
pearl-tinted clouds, Mount 
raised its lofty summit to the sky. 


Teneriffe 
His 
thoughts wandered also, for you all 
must know that even in a sermon there 
are many, many things which, when 
one is only a child, one may not quite 
understand. 

Only the day before he had played 
on a little rustic bridge with the boy 
older than he, who, in a frock coat— 
the Child still wore a spencer—was just 
They had 


now seated in front of him. 


lingered a long time, listening to the 
sweet song of the brook as, quivering 
and sparkling above its rocky bed, it 
slipped away to seek the deep and 
quiet shade of the pines. He remem- 
bered that his companion of yesterday 
had told him how, long ago, the great 
bears from the mountain region used 
to come down to drink from this very 
brook. Rattlesnake brook, he had 
called it, and that near the border of 
the stream, farther down, the Indians 
had hollowed several mortars from an 
immense boulder at a convenient dis- 
This boy, 
Augustus, with the rosy cheeks, had 
said furthermore that 


tance from their wigwams. 
it all must be 
true, for it was according to tradition. 

Tradition! He had 
heard that word. There are so many 


never before 
things for a child to learn, and often 
He would 
ask his father to explain to him the 
The Child 
glanced at the end of the pew where 
his father, clad in a suit of broadcloth, 
with swallow-tailed 
colored vest with gold buttons, high 
stock, and ruffled shirt was 
seated in an attitude that betokened 
profound meditation. 


it is so hard to understand. 


meaning of this new word. 


blue coat, dove 


bosom. 


So deeply absorbed in the parson’s 
discourse did he appear to be, that he 
seemed totally oblivious of his sur- 
roundings; and, in order that his mind 
might not be distracted by the sight of 
objects about him, he thoughtfully had 
Then the Child, in a 
very solemn and decorous manner be- 


closed his eyes. 


fitting the occasion, slid gently along 
the edge of the seat until his little soft, 
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warm body nestled against the shim- 
mering folds of the sprigged silken 
gown of his mother, with its quaint 
fan-shaped and 
skirt. 

The mother of the Child smiled upon 
him and bent over him her stately- 
head crowned with heavy masses of 


bodice voluminous 


soft brown hair, arranged in an emi- 
nently becoming manner which dif- 
fered widely from the then prevailing 
style. From the depths of the black 
satin pocket that hung from her arm, 
she extracted a seed-cake and gave it 
to the Child, who had returned her 
smile and was now gazing in silent rap- 
ture up into that sweet face so deli- 
cately fair, yet expressive of a fine dig- 
nity. 

One little round cheek was pressed 
lovingly against the flowing bell sleeve 
with the undersleeve of embroidered 
mull, and her white silk shawl, deeply 
bordered and heavily fringed and hav- 
ing a faint scent of lavender, slipping 
from her shoulders, made a soft pillow 





LESSON FROM THE FLOWERS. 


for the curly golden head of her first- 
born. A moment more, with the gentle 
swaying of the mother’s sandal-wood 
fan, and with the parson’s “ Seventh- 
ly,” there came to the little one the deep 
sweet sleep of childhood. 
fist, that until had remained 
tightly clenched, opened slowly and 
his dear, beautiful golden-brown beetle 
which he had found that morning un- 


One chubby 
now 


der the cinnamon rose bush at home, 
again knew the light of day, and 
feasted on the crumbs from the seed- 
cake as they lay on his little yellow 
catechism. 

The sermon ended, the pastor in- 
voked a blessing from the Divine Pres- 
ence in behalf of his little flock; and 
the Child, awakening suddenly and 
meeting with large questioning blue 
the luminous dark 
mother as he listened to the impressive 


eyes ones of his 
words, there read clearly the meaning 
of the benediction. And the Child 
understood. 


LESSON FROM THE FLOWERS. 


By George Bancroft Griffith. 


With open cup one flower receives 
The pearly drops of dew; 

More beautiful, afar it breathes 
Its fragrance rich and new. 


Another blossom closes up, 
And so the dewdrops fail 
To fill its lovely, tinted cup; 

Twill in the sunlight pale. 


Wide as the dew God’s goodness rains 
Upon the opening heart; 


And 


sweets to others, washed of stains, 


It grandly may impart! 











THE HOUR OF DREAMS. 
By Clark B. Cochrane. 


When softly fall the shades of night 
Along the hills and valleys fair, 
Care folds her dusty robes for flight 
And rest is in the quiet air: 

"Tis then in some sweet reverie 
We dream of years forever fled, 
Of friends le vol d the hills or sea 


Or sleeping with the changeless dead. 


Then, Memory, charmer of my soul, 
I walk with thee the fields of time 
I feel thy magic touch control 
My spirit like a ve sper ¢ hime; 
And while I dream the night awav 
] 


The friends of old come back to me, 


And voices of another day 
Breathe in mi\ silent reverie. 
How tenderly, how lovingly, 
They speak of long departed years— 
Friends forever, they seem to me 
Now wreathed in smiles, now bathed in tears: 
And I am standing once again 
Full-statured at my mother’s knee, 
And feel, in sweet surcease of pain, 
Thy thrill of life, O Liberty! 


Anew we climb the breezy hills, 
Green sloping to the glorious sun, 

The musie of a thousand rills 

floating through my brain as one: 


Comes 
And friends and plavmates, scattered wide, 
Come sailing o'er the summer seas: 
I hear their bounding steps of pride. 
Their laughter like a mountain breeze. 
Once more | hear mv father eall 
Along the dewev fields at morn: 
I walk with him, the loved of al 
Through meadows, by the tasseled corn: 
But. lo! The bannered morning comes! 
My dreams, they vanish far around, 
Like silence, when the martial drums 
Confuse the listening air with sound. 
My dreams, they fly—and care returns 
To make her daily round with strife, 
While labor on her altar burns 


The flesh and blood and brawn of life. 


G.M.—8 
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And, crowned with bays of age sublime, 
My father bends his wearied knee, 
While, from his silent camp, old Time 

Hath stolen another march on me. 


No matter. Let our seasons fly! 
God never set them to endure 
But make our aspirations high 
And let our inmost thoughts be pure. 
Then what comes, let come! God is just, 
He knows our thoughts and what we are; 
Beneath our feet the gaping dust 
Above us Heaven’s resplendent star! 





HON. ALFRED T. BATCHELDER. 


Alfred Trask Batchelder, born in Sunapee, September 24, 1846, died in Keene, 
July 10, 1903. 

Mr. Batchelder was the son of Nathaniel and Sarah ( Trask ) Batchelder. He 
fitted for college at New London and graduated from Dartmouth in the class of 
1871. He studied law with Hon. W. H. H. Allen at Newport and Hon. Ira 
Colby of Claremont, was admitted to the bar in 1873 and commenced practice at 
Claremont with Mr. Colby, removing to Keene in 1877, where he was associated 
with the late Hon. Francis A. Faulkner, and his son, Francis C. Faulkner, under 
the firm name of Faulkner & Batchelder, which was for many years, succeeding 
the old firm of Wheeler & Faulkner, the leading law firm in Cheshire county. 

Mr. Batchelder was active in many industrial and business enterprises in 
Keene, and prominent in Republican politics, serving as mayor of the city in 1885 
and 1886, and as a representative in the last four legislatures, in each of which 
he served with conspicuous ability as chairman of the judiciary of the house. 
He was also, each year, chairman of the Republican legislative caucus. For 
several years he was register of bankruptcy under the federal government, suc- 
ceeding the late Judge Allen in that office. 

Mr. Batchelder was a prominent member of the Masonic order, and was an 
attendant upon the Episcopal church. 

April 24, 1879, he united in marriage with Alice H., daughter of the late Peter 
B. Hayword of Keene, who survives him, with two sons, Nathaniel H. and James 
H., the former a graduate of Dartmouth of the present year. 
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HERMAN J. ODELL. 


Herman J. Odell, a well-known business man of Franklin, died in that city 
June 23, 1903. 

Mr. Odell was a son of Jacob and Elmira (Aiken) Odell, born in Sanbornton, 
February 4, 1846. He was educated at the Sanbornton academy and New Hamp- 
ton institute. In early life he engaged in the dry goods trade in Franklin, was 
subsequently, for many years, a traveling salesman for the Franklin Woolen com- 
pany, and later became the general manager of the Concord Land and Water 
Power company, raising the money for the development of Sewalls falls, and 
carrying out the project. 

He retired from the latter position in 1895, and removed to Laconia, but re- 
turned to Franklin in 1897, where he bought the Webster House, and transformed 
it into a fine modern hotel, The Odell, which he managed, besides being actively 
interested in many important industrial and business enterprises. 

He was a Republican in politics and represented Ward one, Franklin, in the 
legislature of 1899. 

He married June 2, 1869, Miss Lucie H. Fay of Franklin, who survives, with 
an adopted daughter, Miss Maud Odell. 


HON. JOHN W. SANBORN. 


Hon. John W. Sanborn, superintendent of the Northern division of the Bos- 
ton & Maine railroad, died at his home in the town of Wakefield, July 9, 1903. 

Mr. Sanborn, who was long one of the most conspicuous and influential citi- 
zens of New Hampshire, in public and political affairs as well as in railroad mat- 
ters, was born in the town where he always lived, and where he died, January 16, 
1822, being the son of Daniel Hall and Lydia ( Dorr) Sanborn, and a lineal de- 
scendant of Lieut. John Sanborn, who, with his two brothers, Stephen and 
William, came to Hampton from England in 1640. His first American ancestor 
on the maternal side was Deacon John Hall of Dover, first of the famous Hall 
family, who came from England in 1650. He was educated in the public schools 
and Dow academy, taught school in winter for a few terms, and engaged in farming 
at the family homestead, subsequently engaging in the purchase and sale of cattle 
and later going extensively into the lumbering business. 

Mr. Sanborn become interested in railroad matters early in the seventies, 
when he began a career which has placed him in the front rank of astute railroad 
managers. His efforts were first directed toward procuring the extension of the 
Portsmouth, Great Falls & Conway railroad and the construction of the Wolfe- 
borough road. In 1874 he was made superintendent of the Conway division of 
the Eastern railroad, which afterward became the Northern division of the Boston 
& Maine, and he has been superintendent of the Northern division ever since. 
The highest confidence was reposed in him by the managers of the Boston & 
Maine, who gave him full control in matters pertaining to the division under his 
charge, his headquarters being at Sanbornville, a village in Wakefield, built up 
through his enterprise after the advent of the railroad. 

Mr. Sanborn, originally a Whig, united with the Democratic party upon the 
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dissolution of the Whig party, and in 1856 was chosen one of the selectmen of the 
town. In 1861 and 1862 he was Wakefield’s representative in the legislature, and 
manifested such ability that in 1863 he was made the Democratic candidate for 
councilor in the fifth district and was elected, becoming the most trusted and 
influential of Governor Gilmore’s executive advisers, and being particularly efficient 
in looking after the interests of the state in matters pertaining to the prosecution 
of the war. In 1874 he was elected to the state senate, and again in the follow- 
ing year, when he was made president of that body. He also served in the con- 
stitutional conventions of 1876, 1889, and 1902. He was the Democratic candi- 
date for congress against Hon. Joshua G. Hall, in the first district at the time of 
the reélection of the latter, making an excellent run. For more than thirty 
years he was an active member of the Democratic state committee and a control- 
ling spirit in the conventions of the party, up tothe time of the gold standard defec- 
tion in 1896, when, with many others theretofore prominent in the party, he 
broke away and was subsequently allied with the Republicans. 

Although active and influential in politics, he was, during the last twenty years 
of his life, best known as having charge of the interests of the Boston & Maine 
railroad, in connection with legislative affairs in this state, and largely also be- 
fore the courts ; for, although not a lawyer, such was his judgment and sagacity 
that he was able to guide the action of lawyers in many ways with consummate 
skill and success. 

Mr. Sanborn had been a trustee of the New Hampshire insane asylum, the 
State College of Agriculture and the Mechanic!Arts, and the Wolfeborough savings 
bank, and was also a director of the Portsmouth, Great Falls & Conway railroad, 
the Manchester & Lawrence, the Wolfeborough railroad, and the Portsmouth Fire 
association. 

He married, February 24, 1849, Miss Almira J. Chapman, daughter of Thomas 
and Almira ( Robinson ) Chapman of Wakefield. They had two children, a son 
and a daughter, Mrs. Lillian Rogers of Sanbornville. The son died several years 
ago. Mr. Sanborn was married a second time, about four years ago, to Julia A. 
Thurston of Freedom, who survives him. 


WILLIAM C. TODD. 


William Cleaves Todd, born in Atkinson, February 16, 1823, died in that town 
June 26, 1903. 

He was a son of Ebenezer and Betsey Kimball Todd. He prepared for college 
at Atkinson academy and graduated at Dartmouth in 1844. Mr. Todd earned his 
entire way through college by teaching district school in vacations. Among his 
classmates who became distinguished were the late Charles H. Bell, governor of 
New Hampshire and United States senator; Joseph H. Bradley, district attorney 
of Suffolk county, Massachusetts; Judge Mellen Chamberlain, librarian of the Bos- 
ton public library ; Dr. Alvah Hovey, president of the Newton Theological institu- 
tion and Hon. A. A. Ranney, a Massachusetts congressman. 

After graduation Mr. Todd taught at Shepherdville, Ky., for about two years, 
and then visited Europe, hearing Beaconsfield and Lord Russell in parliament. 
He taught a select school in Candia for a short time; was then principal of Atkin- 
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son academy for six years, and left there in 1854 to be principal of the Female 
High school at Newburyport. In this position he continued with memorable suc- 
cess, and the warm regard of every pupil, until 1864, when he resigned and finally 
left the vocation of teacher in which he had been eminently successful. 

Mr. Todd was a man of marked business sagacity and quick to see and act upon 
opportunities for fortunate investments. He followed his profession but twenty 
years, never received a salary of more than $1,000, but was still enabled to retire 
with a competency. During the Civil war he invested his savings in cotton 
manufactures, buying shares of a mill which at that time, on account of the unset- 
tled state of the country, was not in operation. After the war the mill resumed, 
and made Mr. Todd’s fortune ; a fortune which was increased by judicious invest- 
ment in Washington real estate. 

In 1883 and in 1887 Mr. Todd represented Atkinson in the legislature and in 
1889 was its delegate to the constitutional convention. In both bodies he was a 
useful and influential member. His most intimate associates at Concord were the 
late Gen. Gilman Marston, of Exeter, and Hon. Harry Bingham, of Littleton. Politi- 
cally, he was a Republican of marked independent tendencies, and his friends and 
supporters included many Democrats. 

Mr. Todd’s benevolences were many and wisely bestowed. To Atkinson he 
gave a beautiful soldiers’ monument and aided its Congregational parsonage. He 
was a liberal benefactor of its academy, of which he was long a trustee. He en- 
dowed a $1,000 scholarship at Dartmouth. In 1876 he founded and endowed 
with a gift of $10,000 the free reading room in the Newburyport public library and 
later gave $50,000 for a hospital in that city. A few years since he gave $50,000 
to the Boston public library as a fund, to furnish the leading daily newspapers of 
the world for public use. He left $15,000 altogether for the benefit of the New 
Hampshire Historical society, of which he had been president ; made other liberal 
donations in different directions, and left the residue of his fortune to the Colorado 
Female college, for the education of worthy young women. 


BROOKS K. WEBBER. 


Brooks K. Webber, a well-known lawyer of Hillsborough Bridge and a prominent 
Democrat, died at his home in that place, July 1, 1903. 

Mr. Webber was a native of that part of Boscawen now Webster, a son of Maxi- 
millian and Clarissa (Sweet) Webber, born August 19, 1837. He was educated in 
the public schools and New London Academy, studied law in Newport and at Wood- 
stock, Vt., and was admitted to the bar in 1859, opening an office in Antrim. In 
August, 1862, he enlisted in company I, Sixteenth New Hampshire regiment, and 
was promoted to the office of first lieutenant. Returning from the war he located 
in practice at Hillsborough Lower Village, removing in 1872 to Hillsborough 
Bridge, taking the place of Hon. James F. Briggs, who removed to Manchester, and 
there remained through life. 

He was an earnest Democrat and prominent in public and political affairs. He 
was a member of the constitutional convention of 1876, and represented his town 
in the legislature of 1868 and 1869. He was superintendent of schools and a 
member of the board of education for nearly twenty-one years, also a member of 
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the board of health, a water commissioner, and supervisor of the check-list for a 
number of years. He was also for many years a member of the Democratic state 
committee. He is survived by a widow and five children, Ned D., of Providence, 
and Clara S., of Ipswich, Winifred T., Henry Max, and Bernard A., of Hillsborough. 


GARDNER COOK. 


Gardner Cook, one of the most prominent citizens and successful business men 
of Laconia, died in that city June 16, at the age of seventy-eight years, he having 
been born in Campton, August 24, 1824. 

He was the son of Jacob and Relief (Miller) Cook. He was educated in the 
common schools of his native town. In early life he worked as a carpenter in 
Lowell, but in 1849 went to Laconia, then Meredith Bridge, where he was engaged 
in building for a time, and subsequently in a pail factory. In 1852 he purchased 
an interest in a lumber mill there, from which ultimately was developed what has 
long been known as the Cook lumber company, one of the most extensive concerns 
in this line in central New Hampshire. 

Mr. Cook was quite extensively engaged in building in Laconia, and was promi- 
nent in various local enterprises. In politics he was a decided Republican, but 
never an office seeker. He was a liberal supporter of the South church in Laconia, 
and a prominent Odd Fellow. He leaves two sons, Frank, of Nashua, and Addison 
G., of Laconia, his wife having died some years since. 


CALEB W. HODGDON. 


Caleb Warren Hodgdon, D. D. S., who died on July 4, 1903, at the Cottage hos- 
pital, Exeter, was born in Kensington in 1829. He studied the profession of 
dentistry with the late Dr. Locke of Nashua, and was prominent as a musician in 
that vicinity. 

For several years preceding the Civil war he was located in North Weare, 
and in 1862 organized Company D, Fourteenth New Hampshire volunteers, of 
which he served as captain during the war. Soon after the close of the Rebellion, 
he established an office in Boston where he practised his profession until about 
three years ago, when, his health failing, he returned to his native town of Kensing- 
ton, where he had since resided. He was stricken with paralysis of the throat at 
his home on July 2, 1903. He was a member of Kinsley post, No. 113,G. A. R., 
and of the Sheridan Veteran association, and was a thirty-second degree Mason, 
also a member of Aleppo temple, Mystic Shrine. He was master of the local 
grange, P. of H., at the time of his death, and was president of the Kensington 
Old Home Week association for two years. He was unmarried and leaves no 
near relatives, but his generous and kindly disposition and courteous bearing won 
him many friends by whom he will not soon be forgotten. 
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